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Some years ago the editor of this magazine issued a prospectus 
announcing his intention of publishing a work on the histories of the 
Jewish congregations of this country. Without entering here upon 
the arguments advanced at that time in support of the project, it will 
be sufficient to state that his leading idea and hope was by ‘means ' 
of the data thus obtained and furnished, not only to place before the 
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public a standard book of reference and authority, but to prepare the 
material from which a subsequont history of the Jews of America 
might be compiled either by himself or by others. For nearly three 
centuries have the Jewish people been dwelling in this land of civil 
and religious liberty, and perhaps in no other country in the world 
have they lived happier or accomplished more. Yet has the attempt 
never been made to write either a complete history of the people 
themselves, or, what is still more important, a truthful record of the 
development of Judaism throughout this great republic. The 
immense difficulties in the way of obtaining correct information, the 
time that would have to be consumed in traveling and in correspond- 
ence, the enormous expense necessarily attendant upon the produc- 
tion of such a work, and the very slight encouragement given to those 
who have engaged in any literary labor appealing exclusively to the 
Jewish community, have doubtless been among the causes which have 
hitherto deterred many from undertaking a task the importance of 
which cannot be over-estimated. Believing that energy and perse- 
verance would eventually. surmount all difficulties, and relying upon 
the co-operation of the executives of the various congregations and 
societies, the editor entered hopefully and cheerfully upon the work, 
and for a time made considerable progress in his researches. Other 
and graver duties, both public and private, interfered however to 
prevent the successful execution of his plan, and so after months of 
heavy labor and considerable monetary outlay, the whole project had 
so be suspended. Although five years have passed since then, it does 
not seem that any one else has made the slightest effort in the 
same direction. In resuming the subject, therefore, the editor trusts 
that with the additional facilities afforded him in his present connec- 
tion with this magazine, he will be enabled to carry on the work 
without further interruption. The original idea has been somewhat 
modified, and instead of publishing the various histories in one 
volume, they will appear from time to time in the pages of the New 
Era. Their publication in separate book form will be a matter 
for future consideration. No regular order of precedence will for the 
present be observed ; the histories of those congregations which are 
easiest obtained being first published. 
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I. 
THE TempLe Emanv-Et. 


Tue Emanv-Ex congregation, whose history extends over a period 
of thirty years, claims the honor of being the first reform congrega- 
tion in America. Organized especially for the purpose of proclaim- 
ing the dominion of reason over faith it has, by its untiring efforts 
and perseverance, given the impetus to that great movement which now 
numbers under its banners nearly all the leading congregations in 
this country. During the first quarter of the present century many 
Jews emigrated from Germany and settling in New York soon 
established themselves both commercially and socially, and became 
identified with the land of their adoption. Some of these enjoyed a 
certain amount of education, were very liberal in their views and 
sentiments, and possessed a clear perception of religious matters and 
the requirements of the age. But these being small in number and 
with limited means at their command were unable to form an inde- 
pendent association. They therefore affiliated with the German con- 
gregations then in existence, of which there were three, the Anshi 
Chesed, Shaar Hashamayim, and Rodef Shalom. In the year 
1843, however, Dr. Ludwig Merzbacher, of Furth, arrived in New 
York and preached occasionally to those three congregations. But 
when it was proposed to engage him conjointly as their spiritual leader, 
decided objections were raised because his sermons had a strong 
tendency to reform. This gave the incentive to those anxious for 
progress, and it was then determined to endeavor at all hazards to 
establish a new congregation with Dr. Merzbacher as rabbi. Ac- 
cordingly on November 19, 1843, Messrs. W. Renau, H. Felsenheld, 
P. Bruckman, T. Muhlhauser, 8. Kling, S. Rosenbourgh, M. Reut- 
linger, Levy Philip, Wolf Felsenheld, Marx Neuburg, Emanuel 
Stofiman, B. Rothschild, Jacob Blumenthal, Julius Meyer and 
Kalman Jacobs founded a society for divine worship and framed 
statutes for the government of the same, in the preface of which the 
following resolution was expressed, which clearly sets forth the great 
object those gentlemen had in view: 

“That we can undertake no work more acceptable in the eyes of 
God, and more advantageous for the spiritual welfare of our 
co-religionists, of our children and of our children’s children, in this 
world and the next, than by striving to introduce an improved form 
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of divine service, and thus to influence the religious and moral culti- 
vation of the members of the Hebrew persuasion.” 

Notwithstanding the immense difficulties, which these fifteen 
gentlemen had to encounter, they zealously continued their exertions 
for a year and a half, until on April 6, 1845, their number having been 
increased to 33, a general meeting was held, at which the Emanu-El 
congregation was regularly organized under that name. Dr. Merz- 
bacher was then engaged as the Rabbi and Lecturer, and Rev. G. M. 
Cohn as Reader, each with a salary of $200 per annum, and Wn. W. 
Renau was engaged as Sexton and Secretary with an annual salary of 
$150, while a room in a private dwelling house at the corner of 
Grand and Clinton streets was hired and fitted up for a Synagogue, 
the front seats being set apart for the men, and the back seats for the 
women. Such was the commencement of a congregation which now 
numbers 433 members, possesses a most gorgeous temple, erected at 
an expense of nearly three-quarters of a million of dollars, and said 
to be the grandest ecclesiastical building in America, maintains two 
Preachers at the annual salary of six thousand dollars each, besides 
supporting liberally the Reader, Organist, Choir, Sexton and the other 
officials, and incurs an expenditure for congregational and charitable 
purposes to the amount of $50,000 per annum. 

As soon as the congregation was organized, a committee was ap- 
pointed to consult with the Rabbi upon the reforms necessary to be 
introduced in the public services, A gratuitous choir was also formed, 
and proper arrangements made for the keeping of a regular register of 
Marriages and Deaths. An elementary school was opened in the 
room used for divine service, but owing to the unsuitableness of the 
location, it did not sueceed. During the following two years the 
congregation had to struggle against many hardships, and to en- 
counter the jealousy and coolness with which the members of the 
older congregations regarded its development. Its perseverance was 
however rewarded. On October 19, 1847, under the administration of 
Mr. Dittenhoeffer as President, it was enabled to purchase a church 
in Christie street, between Walker and Hester streets, for the sum 
of $12,000, and this having been altered so as to form a temple, was 
in April 1848, on the Sabbath before Passover, solemnly dedicated. 
The second period in the history of the congregation then com- 
menced, 

With the possession of the new place of worship, the desire for 
improvements manifested itself. An organ was bought to accompany 
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the choir, the triennial cycle of the reading of the Law, memorial 
service of departed souls on the Day of Atonement, and the annual 
confirmation of boys and girls, were gradually introduced, and old- 


‘fashioned, useless ceremonies, such as reading a portion of the law by 


a so-called “ Bar Mitzva” boy, making a “ Misheberach” by the 
person called up to the law, and eventually the “ Calling upto the Law” 
itself, were abolished. On October 18, 1848, the Elementary School 
was again organized and by dint of great energy was maintained until 
1854, when for many reasons the undertaking was abandoned; but in 
its place a Religious School was instituted, which is still in existence, 
and which is now in a very flourishing condition, numbering about 
400 pupils. This Religious School has served as a model for many 
other congregations. 

In January, 1851, Mr. Edward A. Weber was elected to the posi- 
tion of Organist, and from that time to the present has served the 
congregation with much fidelity and zeal. Mr. Weber is acknow- 
ledged to be one of the best organists in America, beside being a 
thorough musician. Many of his compositions are sung in the temple, 
and are always remarkable for the devotional feeling they inspire no 
less than for their intrinsic beauty. 

Among the most important incidents in this, the second period of 
the congregation’s history, was the purchase of a large piece of land 
of about 21 acres in the neighborhood of East New York, and its 
consecration as a burial ground on April 6th, 1851. As was never 
before the case with Jewish cemeteries, this was designed and laid 
out systematically with fine roads, well-ordered pathways, and beauti- 
ful alleys, and was stocked with plants and flowers, so as to make the 
place look as beautiful as possible. Since then twenty more acres 
have been added, and “Salem Fields Cemetery ” is to-day, with the 
exception of “ Greenwood,” the handsomest cemetery in ghe country. 

In the following year the Rev. A. Rubin, who had recently arrived 
from Hechingen, was elected Reader in place of Mr. Cohn. In se- 
curing the services of this gentleman the congregation really made a 
happy acquisition. His beautiful baritone voice, rich in pathos, and 
the solemn and devout manner in which he intones the service, have 
done much toward enlarging the congregation and establishing its 
celebrity. Mr. Rubin was installed into office in August 1852; and 
to the present day continues to discharge his duties to the satisfaction 
and admiration of all. 

The number of members after Mr. Rubin’s election becoming con- 
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public a standard book of reference and authority, but to prepare the 
material from which a subsequont history of the Jews of America 
might be compiled either by himself or by others. For nearly three 
centuries have the Jewish people been dwelling in this land of civil 
and religious liberty, and perhaps in no other country in the world 
have they lived happier or accomplished more. Yet has the attempt 
never been made to write either a complete history of the people 
themselves, or, what is still more important, a truthful record of the 
development of Judaism throughout this great republic. The 
immense difficulties in the way of obtaining correct information, the 
time that would have to be consumed in traveling and in correspond- 
ence, the enormous expense necessarily attendant upon the produc- 
tion of such a work, and the very slight encouragement given to those 
who have engaged in any literary labor appealing exclusively to the 
Jewish community, have doubtless been among the causes which have 
hitherto deterred many from undertaking a task the importance of 
which cannot be over-estimated. Believing that energy and perse- 
verance would eventually. surmount all difficulties, and relying upon 
the co-operation of the executives of the various congregations and 
societies, the editor entered hopefully and cheerfully upon the work, 
and for a time made considerable progress in his researches. Other 
and graver duties, both public and private, interfered however to 
prevent the successful execution of his plan, and so after months of 
heavy labor and considerable monetary outlay, the whole project had 
so be suspended. Although five years have passed since then, it does 
not seem that any one else has made the slightest effort in the 
same direction. In resuming the subject, therefore, the editor trusts 
that with the additional facilities afforded him in his present connec- 
tion with this magazine, he will be enabled to carry on the work 
without further interruption. The original idea has been somewhat 
modified, and instead of publishing the various histories in one 
volume, they will appear from time to time in the pages of the New 
Era. Their publication in separate book form will be a matter 
for future consideration. No regular order of precedence will for the 
present be observed ; the histories of those congregations which are 
easiest obtained being first published. 
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Tur Emanv-Ex congregation, whose history extends over a period 
of thirty years, claims the honor of being the first reform congrega- 
tion in America. Organized especially for the purpose of proclaim- 
ing the dominion of reason over faith it has, by its untiring efforts 
and perseverance, given the impetus to that great movement which now 
numbers under its banners nearly all the leading congregations in 
this country. During the first quarter of the present century many 
Jews emigrated from Germany and settling in New York soon 
established themselves both commercially and socially, and became 
identified with the land of their adoption. Some of these enjoyed a 
certain amount of education, were very liberal in their views and 
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with limited means at their command were unable to form an inde- 
pendent association. They therefore aftiliated with the German con. 
gregations then in existence, of which there were three, the Anshi 
Chesed, Shaar Hashamayim, and Rodef Shalom. In the year 
1843, however, Dr. Ludwig Merzbacher, of Furth, arrived in New 
York and preached occasionally to those three congregations. But 
when it was proposed to engage him conjointly as their spiritual leader, 
decided objections were raised because his sermons had a strong 
tendency to reform. This gave the incentive to those anxious for 
progress, and it was then determined to endeavor at all hazards to 
establish a new congregation with Dr. Merzbacher as rabbi. Ac- 
cordingly on November 19, 1843, Messrs. W. Renau, H. Felsenheld, 
P. Bruckman, T. Muhlhauser, 8. Kling, 8. Rosenbourgh, M. Reut- 
linger, Levy Philip, Wolf Felsenheld, Marx Neuburg, Emanuel 
Stofiman, B. Rothschild, Jacob Blumenthal, Julius Meyer and 
Kalman Jacobs founded a society for divine worship and framed 
statutes for the government of the same, in the preface of which the 
following resolution was expressed, which clearly sets forth the great 
object those gentlemen had in view: 

“That we can undertake no work more acceptable in the eyes of 
God, and more advantageous for the spiritual welfare of our 
co-religionists, of our children and of our children’s children, in this 
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of divine service, and thus to influence the religious and moral culti- 
vation of the members of the Hebrew persuasion.” 

Notwithstanding the immense difficulties, which these fifteen 
gentlemen had to encounter, they zealously continued their exertions 
for a year and a half, until on April 6, 1845, their number having been 
increased to 33, a general meeting was held, at which the Emanv-El 
congregation was regularly organized under that name. Dr. Merz- 
bacher was then engaged as the Rabbi and Lecturer, and Rev. G. M. 
Cohn as Reader, each with a salary of $200 per annum, and Wm. W. 
Renau was engaged as Sexton and Secretary with an annual salary of 
$150, while a room in a private dwelling house at the corner of 
Grand and Clinton streets was hired and fitted up for a Synagogue, 
the front seats being set apart for the men, and the back seats for the 
women. Such was the commencement of a congregation which now 
numbers 433 members, possesses a most gorgeous temple, erected at 
an expense of nearly three-quarters of a million of dollars, and said 
to be the grandest ecclesiastical building in America, maintains two 
Preachers at the annual salary of six thousand dollars each, besides 
supporting liberally the Reader, Organist, Choir, Sexton and the other 
officials, and incurs an expenditure for congregational and charitable 
purposes to the amount of $50,000 per annum. 

As soon as the congregation was organized, a committee was ap- 
pointed to consult with the Rabbi upon the reforms necessary to be 
introduced in the public services. A gratuitous choir was also formed, 
and proper arrangements made for the keeping of a regular register of 
Marriages and Deaths. An elementary school was opened in the 
room used for divine service, but owing to the unsuitableness of the 
location, it did not succeed. During the following two years the 
congregation had to struggle against many hardships, and to en- 
counter the jealousy and coolness with which the members of the 
older congregations regarded its development. Its perseverance was 
however rewarded. On October 19, 1847, under the administration of 
Mr. Dittenhoeffer as President, it was enabled to purchase a church 
in Christie street, between Walker and Hester streets, for the sum 
of $12,000, and this having been altered so as to form a temple, was 
in April 1848, on the Sabbath before Passover, solemnly dedicated. 
The second period in the history of the congregation then com- 
menced. 

With the possession of the new place of worship, the desire for 
improvements manifested itself. An organ was bought to accompany 
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the choir, the triennial cycle of the reading of the Law, memorial 
service of departed souls on the Day of Atonement, and the annual 
confirmation of boys and girls, were gradually introduced, and old- 
‘fashioned, useless ceremonies, such as reading a portion of the law by 
a so-called “ Bar Mitzva” boy, making a “ Misheberach” by the 
person called up to the law, and eventually the “Calling upto the Law” 
itself, were abolished. On October 18, 1848, the Elementary School 
was again organized and by dint of great energy was maintained until 
1854, when for many reasons the undertaking was abandoned; but in 
its place a Religious School was instituted, which is still in existence, 
and which is now in a very flourishing condition, numbering about 
400 pupils. This Religious School has served as a model for many 
other congregations. 

In January, 1851, Mr. Edward A. Weber was elected to the posi- 
tion of Organist, and from ‘hat time to the present has served the 
congregation with much fidelity and zeal. Mr. Weber is acknow- 
ledged to be one of the best organists in America, beside being a 
thorough musician. Many of his compositions are sung in the temple, 
and are always remarkable for the devotional feeling they inspire no 
less than for their intrinsic beauty. 

Among the most important incidents in this, the second period of 
the congregation’s history, was the purchase of a large piece of land 
of about 21 acres in the neighborhood of East New York, and its 
consecration as a burial ground on April 6th, 1851. As was never 
before the case with Jewish cemeteries, this was designed and laid 
out systematically with fine roads, well-ordered pathways, and beauti- 
ful alleys, and was stocked with plants and flowers, so as to make the 
place look as beautiful as possible. Since then twenty more acres 
have been added, and “Salem Fields Cemetery ” is to-day, with the 
exception of “ Greenwood,” the handsomest cemetery in ghe country. 

In the following year the Rev. A. Rubin, who had recently arrived 
from Hechingen, was elected Reader in place of Mr. Cohn. In se- 
curing the services of this gentleman the congregation really made a 
happy acquisition. His beautiful baritone voice, rich in pathos, and 
the solemn and devout manner in which he intones the service, have 
done much toward enlarging the congregation and establishing its 
celebrity. Mr. Rubin was installed into office in August 1852; and 
to the present day continues to discharge his duties to the satisfaction 
and admiration of all. 

The number of members after Mr. Rubin’s election becoming con- 
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siderably augmented, it was deemed necessary to, procure a larger 
building. The Temple in Chrystie street was therefore sold to the 
Beth Israel congregation, which had been established in 1846, for 
$17,000, and a large, roomy church on East Twelfth street, between 
Third and Fourth Avenues, was bought for $30,000, converted into a 
Temple, and dedicated on the Feast of Passover, March 31st, 1854. 
This was the commencement of the third era of the congregation. 

In August, 1854, the present Secretary, Mr. Theodore Stern, was 
elected to office. For twenty years he has discharged his duties 
with marked efficiency. His knowledge of the history of the con- 
gregation has proved of much use to us in our researches and his 
assistance in this respect is thankfully acknowledged. 

With the opening of the new Temple, the Ladies’ Gallery was abol 
ished and family pews introduced—an arrangement which has since 
been imitated by many congregations. Soon after this, the attention 
of the members became directed to the form of prayer. For a long 
while they had been aware that many portions of the old ritual did 
not convey the idea of prayer at all, but in reality seryed only to 
create disturbance and to weary the mind, thus lessening the devo- 
tional feeling ; thatthere were also many portions, expressing thoughts, 
desires and wishes which contradicted the dictates of reason and intel- 
ligence, and which necessarily rendered the recital of them an act of 
hypocrisy. To remedy this, it had been the custom to omit the read- 
ing of these portions during divine service, but as this was found to be 
very inconvenient, a committee was appointed on the Ist of January, 
1854, to consider upon the revision of the prayer book, in conjunction 
with Dr. Merzbacher, who was empowered to make the necessary al- 
terations, according to the decision of the committee. 

This was successfully accomplished through the exertions of Dr. 
Merzbacher, who spared no trouble in the preparation of the work, and 
Divine service according to the new form was at length performed, 
for the first time, on Passover March 6th, 1855. In June of the same 
year the use of the Taleth was abolished, and in September the ob- 
servance of the second days of the Festivals shared the same fate. 

Thus the congregation continued to progress and prosper until the 
21st of October, 1856—the last day of the Feast of Tabernacles—when 
a sad catastrophe occurred. The Rev. Dr. Merzbacher, the beloved 
Pastor, on his return home from the Temple, having preached as 
usual, was suddenly seized with an attack of congestion of the lungs, 
and before he had power to reach his home, fell, never to speak again. 
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This loss plunged the congregation into the deepest sorrow, and, for 
a time, it seemed as though a heavy calamity had befallen the sacred 
edifice. To this day the memory of the Rabbi who had done so much 
for his people and for the holy work of reform, is revered and cher- 
ished by the congregation, and an elegant and costly monument 
now stands over his grave, as a small token of the respect and love 
entertained for him by those who formed his flock during his life time. 

As soon as a proper time of mourning had been observed, the 
election of another spiritual leader was held. The choice fell upon 
Rev. Dr. Samuel Adler, of Worms, circuit Rabbi of Alzei, whose 
reputation as a theologian and scholar was already well established 
The doctor accepting the invitation, arrived in this city, and preached 
his installation sermon on the Sabbath before Passover 1857. The 
work of progress was then continued. Religious works were com- 
piled and published for the use of the Religious School, which 
continued to increase in usefulness as well as in the number of pupils. 

In February 1858, the earnest desire for English lectures, which 
had for some time been manifested, assumed an active form. The 
great scarcity of competent English preachers, however, proved an 
obstacle in the way of obtaining a regular minister. So an invitation 
was tendered to the popular and talented English lecturer, Raphael 
J. De Cordova, to accept the position of lay-lecturer. Mr. De 
Cordova, responded to the call of the congregation, and delivered 
lectures upon moral and sacred subjects, on alternate Sabbaths, from 
February 1858 until May 1864. Instructive and interesting as his 
lectures were, however, and much as he was liked, it evidently was the 
desire of the members to secure the sefvices of a regular clergyman. 

In the meanwhile improvements in the form of worship were by no 
means at an end. Many unsuitable matters which had found place 
in the new prayer book from considerations which were weighty at 
the time of its compilement, but which had now ceased to be s0, 
rendered a fresh revision necessary, so it was decided once more. to 
undertake it, and while strictly adhering to the type laid down by its 
compiler, Dr. Merzbacher, to model it in thorough accordance with 
the principles of reform. This work was completed by Dr. Adler to 
the perfect satisfaction of the congregation. In May, 1864, a law 
was passed abolishing the wearing of the hat during service. Thus 
by degrees all the antiquated and useless ceremonies which for so 
long a period tended to hide the beauties of true Judaism, were 
abolished and a proper form of worship was instituted. 
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But now the great point to which the minds of the members were 
directed was the acquisition of a new Temple in a locality better 
adapted to their wants. Besides, in consequence of the great growth 
of the congregation, the Temple on 12th street had become too small, 
and so steps were at length taken toward obtaining the desired end. 
After much labor on the part of the Trustees, Building Committee 
and Officials a fine lot was procured on Fifth Avenue, at the corner 
of 43d street, the designs approved of and the erection of the build- 
ing commenced. The corner stone was laid on Tuesday, October 
30th, 1866, the Revs. Dr. Adler, and James K. Gutheim of New 
. Orleans delivering the orations. 

The necessity for an English preacher was now so evident that 
active measures were taken to procure one. There were many difii- 
culties however in the way, foremost among them being the scarcity 
of English preachers. Thus matters went on until the general 
meeting of members in May 1868, when the Rev. James K. Gutheim 
was elected. This gentleman however did not enter upon the 
discharge of his duties until December of the same year. In the 
meanwhile the building was completed and solemnly dedicated on 
Friday, September 11, 1868, the Rev. Drs. S. Adler and Isaac M. 
Wise of Cincinnati being the orators. On the following day Rev. 
Dr. Einhorn preached the first Sabbath sermon in the new Temple. 

The following gentlemen constituted the Board of Officers and 
Building Committee at the time of the dedication: Louis May, Presi- 
dent, Lazarus Rosenfeld, Vice-President, William Sulzbacher, Treas- 
urer, A. Limburger, Hon. Secretary, J. Stettheimer, James Seligman, 
Jacob Goldsmith, Meyer Stern’and Seligman Adler, Trustees; Mar- 
tin Dittman, Moses Schloss, Isaac Bernheimer and Samuel Schiffer, 
Building Committee, A. L. Sanger, Secretary. 

In this place we reproduce the description of the building, as it 
appeared in the Wew York Herald of October 2d, 1869. 

“This extraordinary creation of art, standing on Fifth Avenue, 
corner of Forty-third street, combining with a rare, and it might be 
said, an unconscious harmony six different orders of architecture— 
Saracenic, Byzantine, Moresque, Arabesque, Gothic and Norman— 
has at length reached, after great expenditure of money, taste and 
skill, its culminating effect in the dazzling splendor of its interior 
decoration. The gorgeous frescoes in mosaic are finished, the ark of 
the Covenant stands perfect in a blaze of golden glory above it, the 
tablet of the law lies open, and on its azure field the precepts 
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thundering from the Mount are all inscribed in bold and glittering 
characters. The interior of the temple is rich beyond comparison. 
No Christian church among us can equal its affluent extravagance of 
decoration. All the primary and secondary shades of color have 
been blended throughout its ample area of frescoed walls with 
unrivaled skill and beauty 

“ Of the many imposing editices dedicated to sacred worship that 
line the sides of Fifth Avenue and lift their delicate spires to the 
fleecy clouds, none is so unique, so attractive and so captivating to 
the eye as this strangely-constructed temple of Emanu-El. From 
the Norman base to the Moorish minarets, with their fairy-like 
tracing, all is novelty and beauty alike. . . . The building is 164 feet 
in length, 96 in height, and 90 in width. The front on Fifth Avenue 
has a rich effect in pillars, arched openings and cornices, all elabo- 
rately carvedin Dorchester and Ohio stone. . . . Theblending of style 
is copied in the blending of color, while violence of contrast is every- 
where avoided. The two open belfries or elongated cupolas which 
rise upon either corner, surmounted by spires pointed with a star, 
signifying the shield of David, are exquisitely light and graceful. 
But perhaps one of the most charming of the architectural devices is 
an open gallery which springs across the roof from either belfry. 
The gaze of the many thousands, who, day by day, ride along Fifth 
Avenue to the Park and back again will never tire of these beautiful 
Moorish minarets. Poised at a giddy altitude on slender pillars, 
through which come glimpses of the blue sky beyond, they seem as if 
ever ready to be lifted up{and wafted away by the first breath of a 
heaven-bound breeze. 

“ The interior of the Synagogue is divided into a nave, two aisles 
and a transept. The large columns which support the gallery and 
roof are of Dorchester stone, of a delicate neutral, but the four small 
columns are of polished Peterhead granite. Above the side aisles 
and under the roof there is an open gallery, a peculiarity often seen 
in the cathedrals of the Old World, but never adopted here before. 
In this gallery an extraordinary effect has been introduced, of a 
character quite as original as it is artistic. From end toend of either 
gallery a row of gas jets extends, partially inclosed on the outer side 
by curved tinwork, painted of a bright azuline color. When lighted 
up the reflection thrown into the deep aisle below exactly resembles 
moonlight bursting in all its silvery splendor through the windows at 
the sides. The choir gallery at the front end of the building is 
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lavishly decorated. Looking up from the ground floor of the temple 
every pillar of the balustrades and every pipe of the organ seems to 
be enameled in gold, amethyst and emerald. The whole presents a 
picture of exceeding brilliancy, in keeping with the rest of the in- 
terior. The organ is said to be the largest in the country, except 
that in the Music Hall of Boston. Its great size cannot be fully 
appreciated until one ascends to the choir gallery and looks up the 
line of these enormous pipes that breathe the deep diapason notes 
against the roof itself. But the music of that organ is something to 
hear, as its tones vibrate in huge waves of sound from end to end of 
the temple and melt away like billows breaking into softly dying 
murmurs on the beach The woodwork of both pews and 
gallery is of solid unvarnished oak, carved in arabesque designs and 
inlaid with colors in the vicinity of the ark. The windows are of 
stained glass, the pews are all carpeted and must be very luxurious 
resting places during a prolonged service. The aisle is lighted by a 
series of clustered jets, each cluster resembling a burning bush, and 
throwing, by their combined effulgence, a flood of mellow light into 
the remotest corners of the temple, bringing out the colors in the 
mosaic frescoes with an additional distinct yet softened brightness. 
In the day-time when the sunlight streams through the beautiful rose 
window, the effect is very fine. The grand arrangement of light and 
shade strikes even the unartistic observer as a triumph in itself. The 
space admits of nearly all that art can accomplish in this particular 
without detriment to the general arrangement of colors. The echo 
gallery corresponds to the whispering gallery in St. Paul’s. Within 
its precincts a foot-fall sounds like the reverberations of a drum. . . 

“In the basement of the temple is a lecture room capable of seat- 
ing a large share of the congregation, and apart from this, nearer to 
the front, are nine small school rooms, where the youthful mind is 
indoctrinated in religious precepts and principles. ‘The vestibule of 
the temple is handsome and spacious, and its decoration gives just a 
faint foretaste of the greater grandeur that presides within. A tablet 
at either side of the main entrance records the names of the trustees 
and the members of the building committee to whose energy the 
temple owes its existence. At either side of the inner entrance is a 
donation box for the charity hospital and one for the Orphan 
Asylum The roof of the temple is flat and cut into squares 
by the transverse arches. A good deal of elaborate polychrome 
painting fills in the spaces 
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“ Altogether the temple Emanu-E] is a feature in itself and has 
no parallel. Its exterior is an experiment in architecture, often- 
times before attempted, but only in this instance realized as asuccess. 
Its interior decoration, without being quite so great a novelty, has so 
many points of originality that it fairly divides the palm of interest 
with the architectural design.” 

On the first Sunday after the dedication (September 13, 1868) the 
public sale of pews was held and realized $100,000 over and above 
the cost of the building and lots. The highest price paid for a pew 
was $9,300, Mr. Joseph Reckendorfer being the purchaser. 

In December of the same year occurred the death of Mr. Martin 
Dittman, the efficient chairman of the building committee. His. 
indefatigable exertions on behalf of the Temple and his estimable 
qualities had endeared him to the members and his loss was keenly 
felt by all. 

In the following year, the celebrated artist, M. Constant Meyer, 
was ordered to paint the portraits of Messrs. Lewis May, Lazarus. 
Rosenfeld and the late Martin Dittman, so that the same may always. 
adorn the Trustees’ Room and endure as mementos of the esteem in 
which they were held. This was accordingly executed in the highest 
style of art, as was to have been expected from so great a master as 
M. Meyer. 

Although in the acquisition of so grand an edifice the congregation 
may be said to have attained the zenith of their fame, they did not 
permit the internal work of progress to stand still. Many changes in 
the Ritual were made and several passages thereof read in English-. 
On May 8th, 1871, the ceremony of “ Bar Mitzva” was abolished, as 
also the custom of publicly blessing a mother on her first appearance 
in synagogue after giving birth to a child. In this year a valuable 
collection of rare Hebrew and classical works, consisting of 3300 vol- 
umes—the property of a Mr. Miller of Amsterdam—was bought for 
$5,000 and a suitable room in the building assigned for the purposes 
of a library, which is now open to the public twice in every week. 
The purchase of these works was strongly recommended by Revs. Dr. 
Adler and Gutheim. 

At the annual meeting in May 1872, Rev. Mr. Gutheim, who had 
served the congregation as English minister with much zeal and 
ability, tendered his resignation, to take effect in December of the 
same year, when he voluntarily severed his connection with the 
Temple and returned to New Orleans, having accepted a call from 
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the new Temple Sinai in that city. Mr. Gutheim was succeeded in 
office by Rev. Dr. Gustav Gottheil, a gentleman who had for several 
years occupied the position of Rabbi of the Reform Synagogue in 
Manchester, England. Dr. Gottheil was elected in May, 1873, and 
was installed in September, on the Sabbath before Rosh Hashana. 
Since then other improvements have been introduced. The ministers 
no longer wear robes, the time for Friday night services has been 
changed from sunset to eight o’clock all the year round, and English 
and German lectures are alternately delivered at these services as 
well as at the services on Sabbath mornings. 

We have thus brought down the history of the Emanu-El Temple 
almost to the present day. Comparing its present position of grandeur 
with its humble origin, and reflecting on the wonderful progress it has 
made during the past twenty-five years of its existence, it is safe to 
say that it will continue to rank among the greatest Jewish congre- 
gations of the world, and will in the future tend still further to the 
development of reform principles and to the elevation of Judaism. 





THE POSITION OF THE JEWS IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


BY A. WELLINGTON HART. 


One of the most remarkable illustrations of that Divine protection 
vouchsafed by Almighty God to his chosen people is to be found in 
the advanced position of the Israelites in England within the past 
sixty years. No history of any nation abounds with more instances 
of unfeeling persecution and brutal treatment of the Jew than the 
History of England—an empire which has since acknowledged the 
value of the Jew as a citizen and appreciated the high moral worth 
which he possesses, by according to him the rights of citizenship and 
the enjoyment of every privilege granted to those of the Christian 
faith. By an act of Parliament in 1290 the Jews were banished 
from the British kingdom, and that act remained unrepealed for the 
period of 360 years. Fancy such an act passed by Christians, who 
preached “ Peace on earth, Good will to all mankind,” and “ Love 
thy neighbor as thyself!” Families driven from their homes, robbed 
and plundered and forbid even a temporary abode within the realm ! 
This occurred when Christianity, through its preachers, preferred the 
flaming sword to the olive branch. Church and State controlled the 
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masses of the people and the pulpit was the place from which the 
violent anathemas were fulminated against the unhappy Israelites. 

To Oliver Cromwell, the Protector, were they indebted for the 
permission to reside in England, yet his anxiety to better the con- 
dition of these wretched aliens was thwarted by the committee to 
whom he referred his measure of relief, it being composed of divines 
and lawyers who on religious grounds offered their most strenuous 
opposition. The handful of Jews in England who desired the com- 
forts of home and to pursue their avocations unmolested never 
thought of, or desired to become members of Parliament, but 
religious prejudices animated the Christian mind and led to those 
brutal measures which, for all time, will be a stain on the escutcheon 
of that enlightened country, inasmuch as religious jealousy and 
religious prejudice alone caused their ostracism. The translators of 
“ King James’” edition of the Bible prefaced “the authorised version ” 
with this axiom: “It is confessed that things are to take their 
denomination of the greater part,” or, in other words, that when a 
greater and less are brought into combination, the less must submit 
to the greater denomination, which, being, in this instance Christian, 
ignores the rights of the lesser, the Israelites. Thus the Jews, pro- 
fessing a religion considered by fanatics as in opposition to the 
Christian faith, were disfranchised and persecuted in every way. 

Education has paved the way, however, to another elucidation of 
what the Jewish religion consists. The purity of that faith, the 
simple worship of one true and living God—the desire of the race to 
extend peace and good will to all mankind, and to love their neigh- 
bor as themselves, is now fully acknowledged. The barriers are 
thrown down, and in England among her legislators are to be found 
men eminent in their professions, who are an honor to their race. 
Among many well-known names are those of Serjeant Simon, recently 
re-elected for Dewsbury, Sir Francis Goldsmid, and his brother 
Julian, with Mr. Saul Samuel, who have also been elected to the 
new Parliament. When we remember the virulent opposition of 
such men as Sir Robert H. Inglis and Mr. Newdegate to the admis- 
sion of Jews to Parliament, when we remember their prophecies 
in which they warned the Parliament of England that the admission of 
Jews to seats in the National Legislature “ would unchristianize the 
nation,” we may congratulate ourselves that such fossils have sunk 
into oblivion. 


Referring to the histories of Spain and Portugal, where our unfortu- 
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nate co-religionists were the victims of the direst persecution we find 
that heresy to the Roman Catholic religion was punished by the rack 
_ and the stake, the measure of wrath for the spiritual offender, 
Now there is nothing in the Jewish ecclesiastical polity which could 
by any pretext whatever endanger the religious freedom of any 
nation. This religion has for centuries been unaltered in tenet or 
creed, and our Christian brethren do not consider their Sabbath 
service complete without repeating the ten commandments given by 
God to Moses for the government of the Jews. We cannot but infer 
at this period, when contemplating the hostility to the Jew, that the 
representatives in Parliament were afraid that the Jews possessed 
more brain power, more caution and prudence, and enjoyed a higher 
moral standard than their Christian brethren, and thus if admitted to 
citizenship or to Parliament would outweigh and neutralize that 
Christian hatred extant at the time. 

During the discussions which took place in the British Parliament 
on the bill for removing the disabilities of the Jews, a member who 
was recognized as a scholar advanced the argument that the admis- 
sion of a Jew into a Christian family as one of its members would 
have the effect of unchristianizing the professed religious character ot 
that household, and consequently it Jews were admitted into a Chris- 
tian Parliament it would have a similar effect on the British Nation. 
This intolerant expression fell from the lips of the member for 
Oxford University, a seat of learning that would ostracize the Jew be- 
cause he would not subscribe to the thirty-nine articles! Thank God 
amidst this dark cloud of persecution the bright star of Zoleration 
beams forth and the Jew stands to-day the peer of his Christian 
brother and he reiterates the happy sentiment, “ Do unto thy neighbor 
as thou would’st be done by.” Some half a dozen Israelites have 
been honored by the people of England with seats in, Parliament, and 
the results of their probation in the past twenty years prove one fact: 
they are patriotic and intelligent. They have commanded the re- 
spect of the government, secured popularity from the people, and 
thought worthy of re-election. For the first time in the History of 
England the Judicial ermine has been conferred on a gentleman who 
was spoken of by Mr. Gladstone in the late canvass as “a high 
Judicial authority.” Sir George Jessel as Master of the Rolls has to- 
day in his charge and custody millions of pounds belonging to re- 
ligious denominations other than Jews, and the progress of enlighten- 
ment caused this distinguished Israelite to be selected to fill this high 
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and responsible office. What a revolution in religious sentiment, 
what a contrast to years gone by! God’s providence is manifest in all 
this. The Jew has never abandoned his faith nor those obligations 
which bind him to his holy religion. Literature, Journalism, popular 
meetings, the tone and manners of society, all indicate an increasing 
homage to Jewish worth, and as time progresses every Christian 
nation will appreciate the merits of the Jews and consequently their 
elevation to ottices of high dignity and responsibility will follow. 

Here in America, “ the land of civil and religious liberty,” the Jew 
has to stand on his own merits. Congress is open to him, the Bench 
and Bar have their votaries, and the medical profession ranks among 
its members distinguished gentlemen who are Israelites. But the 
government has ignored the Jew! We cite the Consulate to 
Roumania filled by a Jew, who is supported by a religous society, 
the State Department under Mr. Fish’s control declining to place 
Mr. B. J. Peixotto’s name among the paid consulates! and although 
the attention of the President has been called to his neglect of the 
Israelites, who now number 400,000 in America, he has made no 
sign. The elective franchise is the only safeguard, and to it alone 
can the Jew look for advancement. In former years a distinguished 
senator who was a Jew represented Louisiana—Judah P. Benjamin. 
‘The recent Rebellion warped his better judgment, and he stood 
with his State against the Union. In the Confederate Cabinet he 
filled the important office of Secretary of State, and on peace being 
declared he took up his residence in London, where his eminent 
talents were displayed, attracting the attention of the Lord Chan- 
cellor, who recently appointed him Qween’s Counsel. In the House 
of Representatives Hon. Henry M. Phillips and Emanuel B. Hart have 
been members in years past, but whether from apathy or a morbid 
desire to make money, no Israelite in the past fifteen years has had 
the honor to become a member of the House of Representatives. A 
descendant of an Israelite is the Premier of England, and in the 
person of Benjamin D’Israeli the Jews have a firm and uncomprom- 
ising friend. The outlook for our race is bright and clear throughout 
the world, and to our Redeemer and Deliverer must we ascribe all 
honor and praise for the merciful guardianship and protection vouch- 
safed to us as a race, ever faithful to those laws and ordinances 
which have kept us as a firm and united family wherever the Jew is 
to be found. 





GOD OUR LIGHT. 


BY ROSA. 


Wiru Thee, oh God! to give me light, 
No darkness will appear, 

And that which in my mental sight 
Is dim, Thou wilt make clear. 





Thou dost encircle with thy beams 
The earth Thou didst create ; 
Nor is there any sphere but teems 

With light commensurate. 


Oh! never on the stormy sea 
Of life let me be driven, 
Without thy guiding light to see, 
And lead me on to heaven. 


How could I wander forth alone, 
In darkness and in fear, 

Unless thy heavenly light so shone 
That I might feel Thee near. 


Oh! wilt Thou deign to shed a ray 
Of pure unclouded light 

Across my path, if I would stray 
One moment from thy sight? 


When Thee I seek, and sin I shun, 
When virtue I pursue, 

May every effort be begun 
With God, my light, in view! 


Oh! let thy countenance divine 
So beam upon my soul, 

That whether grief or bliss be mine 
Thy name I may extol. 


Then let no darkness make us fear, 
If God our light will be ; 
And think, if light’s a blessing here, 

How blest eternity ! 





LIFE OF MAIMONIDES. 
BY JAMES TOWNLEY, D. D. 


Rasst Moses Ben Marwon or Mamontns, called also Rampam 
from the initials of his name, and Moszs the Egyptian from his long 
residence in Egypt, was born at Cordova in Spain, in the year 1131, 
or according to some 1133, of the Christian era. His father, who 
was descended from an illustrious line of ancestors, sustained the of- 
fice of judge among his own nation ; and by his knowledge of juris- 
prudence, and the ability and integrity with which he executed the dif- 
ficult and important duties of the magistracy, secured the respect of 
Christians as well as Jews. 

The education of young Maimonides appears to have been con- 
ducted, at first, under the immediate superintendence of his father ; 
but a series of domestic quarrels having subsequently obliged him to 
quit the paternal roof, he placed himself under the care of the most 
learned Jewish teachers, and studied, with sedulous attention, the 
Mosaic Law, and its various Talmudical and Rabbinical commen- 
taries. After devoting some years to the pursuit of Hebrew learning, 
he attached himself to the great Arabian Philosopher and Physician 
Averroes, as one of his pupils and disciples. With these advantages, 
and possessing a mind vigorous, penetrating, and acute, he not only 
made uncommon progress in Rabbinical literature, but excelled also 
in the mathematical, metaphysical, and medical sciences; and added 
to a knowledge of the Hebrew and Arabic languages, an acquaint- 
ance with the Chaldee, Turkish, and Greek, beside the other more 
modern dialects of the countries in which he resided. As his know- 
ledge was profound, so his reading was extensive and various, having 
read not only the works of the most celebrated Rabbins of his own 
nation, but also the writings of Plato, Aristotle, Themistius, Galen, and 
of the Philosophers in general. 

The astonishing talents and learning of Averroes produced in Mai- 
monides, an esteem and attachment, disinterested and unconquerable ; 
so that when a violent persecution had been raised against Averroes, 
and he had been removed fromthe Chief Magistracy of Cordova by the 
influence of the Mussulman doctors, who suspected him of defection 
from the Mohammedan faith, Maimonides continued the offices of 
friendship, and, sooner than discover his place of concealment, sub- 


mitted to a voluntary exile from his native country and early associates, 
Vor. IV.—10. 
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and withdrew into Egypt where he principally resided during the 
rest of his life. To this steady devotion to the interests of his teacher 
and friend, we ought, probably, to attribute the calumny raised against 
Maimonides by the zealots of his nation, that he had apostatized from 
the religion of his fathers and embraced the peculiarities of Islamism ; 
—a calumny industriously propagated by his enemies, so that one of 
them, a Spaniard, named Abu-Arab, a man of eminent talents, coming 
to reside in Egypt, embittered his latter days, by renewing the charge 
of apostacy, with such determined enmity, that at length the Sultan 
summoned Abu-Arab into his presence and silenced him, by defend- 
ing Maimonides, and deciding, that even if he had professed himself 
a disciple of Mohammed, during a time of violent persecution, he 
ought not to be regarded as an apostate, for that “ whatsoever is done 
involuntarily and by violence, in matters of religion, ought to be con- 
sidered as nothing.” It must, however, be acknowledged that this 
principle, though one which had been maintained by our author him- 
self, in an Epistle addressed to his persecuted countrymen, is founded 
toomuch on eapediency, and too much fraught with the most dangerous 
consequences, to have been a sufficient apology for a false profession of 
Islamism, if so foul a prevarication had been proved against him. 

On removing to Egypt, Maimonides settled at Cairo, where, for 
want of other employment, he was at first reduced to the necessity of 
trading as a jeweler. But neither penury nor persecution could re- 
press his ardor for study ; for in the midst of complicated troubles, 
he continued and completed his Commentary on the Mishnah or Ora 
Law, which he had begun in Spain, at the age of twenty-three; and 
prior to which he had composed a Commentary on certain portions 
of the Gemara, that has been unfortunately lost, probably at the 
period of his removal from Spain. 

After some time, his great merit introduced him to the notice and 
esteem of the Sultan Alphadel, who appointed him his physician, and 
allowed him a pension. In an epistle to his friend, R. Samuel Aben 
Tybbon, he thus describes the daily occupations of his elevated station: 
“T generally visit the Sultan every morning; and when either he, 
or his children, or his wives are attacked with any disorder, I am de- 
tained in attendance the whole of the day; or, when any of the 
nobility are sick, I am ordered to visit them. But, if nothing prevent, 
I repair to my own habitation at noon, where I no sooner arrive, ex- 
hausted, and faint with hunger, than I find myself surrounded with a 
crowd of Jews and Gentiles, nobles and peasants, judges and tax- 
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gatherers, friends and enemies, eagerly expecting the time of my 
return. Alighting from my horse, I wash my hands, according to 
custom, and then courteously and respectfully saluting my guests, 
entreat them to wait with patience whilst I take some refreshment. 
Dinner concluded, I hasten to inquire into their various complaints, 
und to prescribe for them the necessary medicines. Such is the busi- 
ness of every day. Frequently, indeed, it happens, that some are 
obliged to wait till evening, and I continue for many hours, and even 
to a late hour of the night, incessantly engaged in listening, talking, 
ordering, and prescribing, till I am so overworked with fatigue and 
sleep that I can scarcely utter a word.” 

At the command of the Sultan, he translated the works of the 
celebrated Arabian physician, Avicenna or Ipn Sina; a copy of 
which is said to be preserved at Bologna, with the following titular 
inscription: “ ABENSARA: translated by our master, Moses the son of 
Maimon, whose memory be blessed!” 

His residence at the court of the Egyptian Prince, enabled him not 
only to protect the Jews, by his influence with the Sultan, but also to 
found an academy for his nation at Alexandria, which he appears to 
have countenanced and promoted by his personal superintendence and 
instructions. The celebrity of the institution drew students from 
various parts of Egypt, Judea, and Syria, who, attracted by the fame 
of Maimonides, rejoiced in the opportunity afforded them of becoming 
his scholars. This desire of benefiting by the advantages of the 
Alexandrian academy continued, with increasing ardor, till persecu- 
tions, being raised by the Mohammedans against the Jews, rendered 
it unsafe for strangers to visit Egypt, and even induced some to 
assume the character of Mohammedans who secretly retained their 
preference for Judaism. 

The multifarious engagements of our learned physician, numerous 
and toilsome as they were, could not divert him from his favorite 
studies of Hebrew jurisprudence and literature ; we therfore find him 
laboring with indefatigable diligence and patience on a digest of the 
Jewish laws, collected from the immense and confused compilations 
of the Zalmud. This great work he entitled Yad Hachazakah, 
“The strong hand,” or Mishneh Torah, “The Mishnical Law.” 
It has been several times printed; and is held in high estimation as 
an ‘excellent compendium of the laws and decisions of the Talmud. 

Another work of still greater interest and value, was his Morg 
Nevocuim, or “ Instructor of the Perplexed,” which he completed in 
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his fiftieth year, and to which he appears to have brought the most 
profound learning under the direction of the soundest judgment. It 
is a critical, philosophical, and theological work, in which he endeavors 
to explain the difficult passages, phrases, parables, allegories, and 
ceremonies of the Old Testament; and is rendered particularly im- 
portant, by “an excellent Exposition of the grounds and reasons of 
the Mosaic Laws,” to which many of our most eminent Biblical critics 
and commentators have been deeply indebted. It was written origi- 
nally in Arabic, by Maimonides, and afterward translated into 
Hebrew, with his approbation, by his friend and disciple, R. Samuel 
Aben Tybbon, author of a Hebrew translation of Huclid, and other 
learned works. A Prospectus of an edition of the Arabic, to be ac- 
companied with a Latin version and notes, was circulated by the 
eminent Orientalist Dr. Thomas Hyde; but not meeting with suffi- 
cient encouragement, he abandoned the design. The Prospectus has 
been since reprinted in the Syntagma of Dr. Hyde, by Dr. Gregory 
Sharpe. In 1520, Justinian, Bishop of Nebio, published a Latin 
translation of this work, in folio, beautifully printed with a Gothic 
type, by Badius Ascensius, at Paris. The younger Buxtorf under- 
took a new version of the Hebrew into Latin, which was printed at 
Basil, by J. J. Genath, 1629, 4to. with a Preface including a bio- 
graphical account of the author. The Hebrew, accompanied with 
Rabbinical commentaries, was printed at Venice, in 1553, and at 
Jaznitz, in 1742: other editions also have been printed at different 
times, which it is unnecessary to particularize. 

On the first appearance of the More Nevochim, and especially 
after its translation into Hebrew, by R. Samuel Aben Tybbon, it met 
with the most violent opposition from many of the more bigoted and 
pharisaical Rabbins, owing to its author having preferred Scripture 
and Reason, to the dogmas and decisions of the Talmudical and Rab- 
binical doctors, in the explanation of Scripture phraseology and 
precepts. Rabbi Sotomon, who presided over the synagogue, and 
the other Rabbins of Montpelier, in France, were among the most 
violent opponents of the writings of Maimonides. Professing them- 
selves defenders of the Talmud, they omitted nothing that could 
discredit our author, or render him suspected of maintaining erro- 
neous and dangerous doctrines. They even burnt his books, and 
excommunicated those who read them, or applied themselves to the 
study of foreign languages and science. This violent procedure was 

determinately resisted by the Rabbins of Narbonne, who anathema- 
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tized R. Solomon, and two of his disciples who had been the most 
active in seconding the views of their teacher. Exasperated by this 
act, R. Solomon and his adherents appealed to the other syagogues 
of France; and, having engaged them in their interest, induced them 
to return the anathema, by publicly excommunicating the Rabbins of 
the synagogues of Languedoc. The Rabbins of Narbonne, resolute 
in their defence of Maimonides and his More Vevochim, immediately 
delegated the celebrated Rabbi David Kimchi to visit the synagogues 
of Catalonia and Arragon, and endeavor to prevail upon them to 
vindicate their illustrious countryman against the machinations of his 
furious enemies. Rabbi Kimchi undertook the mission, after having 
fruitlessly endeavored to effect a reconciliation between the contend- 
ing parties. Before he had proceeded far on his journey, he was 
seized with an illness, which prevented him from visiting the syna- 
gogues in person: but by his letters and influence he so far accom- 
plished his object, that although some individuals of eminence and 
learning warmly espoused the cause of R. Solomon and his associates, 
all the principal synagogues of Spain united in the anathema, 
denounced against the Rabbins of France, who had combined their 
efforts to suppress and discredit the writings of Maimonides. R. 
Solomon, in the mean time, irritated by the vigorous opposition to 
his designs, ventured on the desperate measure of applying to the 
Christians to aid his determination of destroying or preventing the 
reading of any of the works he had condemned. For this purpose 
he appealed first to the common people, and then to the ecclesiastical 
dignitaries, assuring them that certain heretics had sprung “up among 
the Jews, who entertained dangerous opinions, and expressing an 
earnest wish that they might be treated as the Christians treated such 
characters among themselves, by burning both them and their works. 
For sometime the Jews were brought into great contempt and danger; 
but the decisive and united censure of the Spanish synagogues 
produced a revolution in the public mind in favor of Maimonides 
and his writings ; for the Rabbins of France, astonished and alarmed 
by the proceedings of the Rabbins of Spain, withdrew their censure, 
revoked the decrees which had been passed at Montpelier, and 
consented to cancel the Epitaph on the tomb of Maimonides, who 
had been some time deceased, because it was there declared that he 
was excommunicated. The contest, however, did not entirely cease 
for several years, but was continued with more or less virulence till 
the year 1232, when it finally terminated. : 
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The More Nevochim was the last great literary work in which our 
author engaged, unless, indeed, we except an accurate transcription 
of the Penrarevon made with his own hand, and designed to serve 
as an exemplar for the scribes of the Law. Of this transcription, 
Maimonides himself has stated, if the account given in an ancient 
manuscript be correct, that having frequently remarked, with pain, 
the very inaccurate and faulty manner in which the manuscripts of 
the Law, in use in Egypt, had been copied, he transcribed the Books 
of Moses with his own hand, from a most valuable and accurate 
copy, written before the destruction of Jerusalem, that other copies 
might be made by his disciples, and dispersed among the Jews who 
were settled in Egypt, that they might by this means be furnished 
with true copies of the Divine Laws. After completing his trans- 
cription, he visited Chalons, in Burgundy, and there obtained sight 
of a transcript of the Law, written by the hand of Ezra, the priest 
and scribe. With this venerated copy of the Pentateuch, he collated 
that which he himself had written, and found it to agree with it in 
every particular; and so great was his joy on the occasion, that he 
vowed to celebrate the event by an annual feast. 

Some doubts, indeed, have been raised against the truth of this re- 
lation, from the fact not being stated in certain of his writings, in 
which it is supposed such an occurrence would have been noticed, if 
it had taken place; but if the transcripts were made, as is not im- 
probable, toward the close of his life, it could not be noticed in 
works composed prior to the event. 

Our great author died in Egypt, at the age of seventy, and was 
buried in the Land of Israel. For three days successively there 
was a general mourning among the Egyptians as well as the Jews; 
and the year in which he died, was called Lamentum Lamentabile. 
“From Mosrs to Mosxs,” say the Rabbins proverbially, “there 
never arose one like unto Mosrs.”—“ The memory of Marmonipgs,” 
says Dr. Clavering, Bishop of Peterborough, “ has hitherto flourished, 
and will continue to flourish for ever.” 
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BY GRACE AGUILAR. 
CHAPTER VIII. 


“ Slight are the outward signs of evil thought : 
Within, within—’twas there the spirit wrought. 
Love shows all changes: hate, ambition, guile, 
Betray no further than the bitter smile.” 


Byron. 

Our readers must imagine that nearly a year and a half has elapsed 
since the conclusion of our last chapter. During that interval the 
outward life of Marie had passed in a calm, even stream ; which, could 
she have succeeded in entirely banishing thoughts of the past, would 
have been unalloyed enjoyment. Her marriage, as we hinted in our 
fourth chapter, had been solemnized in public, with all the form and 
ceremony of the Catholic Church, and with a splendor incumbent on 
the high rank and immense wealth of the bridegroom. In compli- 
ance with Marie’s wishes, however, she had not yet been presented 
to the Qeeen ; delicate health (which was the fact, for a terrible fever 
had succeeded the varied emotions of her wedding day) and her late 
bereavement, was her husband’s excuse to Isabella for her non-appear- 
ance—an excuse graciously accepted ; the rather that the Queen of 
Castile was then much engrossed with political changes and national 
reforms, than from any failing of interest in Don Ferdinand’s bride. 

Changed as was her estate, from her lovely home in the Vale of 
Cedars, where she had dwelt as the sole companion of an ailing 
parent, to the mistress of a large establishment in one of the most 
populous cities of Castile; the idolized wife of the Governor of the 
town—and, as such, the object of popular love and veneration, and 
called upon, frequently, to exert influence and authority—still Marie 
did not fail performing every new duty with a grace and sweetness 
binding her more and more closely to the doting heart of her husband. 
For her inward self, Marie was calm—nay, at intervals, almost happy. 
She had neither prayed nor struggled in vain, and she felt as if her 
very prayer was answered in the fact that Arthur Stanley had been 
appointed to some high and honorable post in Sicily, and they were 
not therefore likely yet to meet again. The wite of such a character 
as Morales could not have continued wretched unless perversely re- 
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solved so to be. But his very virtues, while they inspired the deep- 
est reverence toward him, engendered some degree of fear. Could 
she really have loved him—as he believed she did—this feeling would 
not have had existence ; but itsfoundation was the constant thought that 
she was deceiving himn—the remorse, that his fond confidence was so 
utterly misplaced—the consciousness, that there was still something 
to conceal, which, if discovered, must blight his happiness for ever, 
and estrange him from her, were it only for the past deceit. Had 
his character been less lofty—his confidence in her less perfect—his 
very love less fond and trusting—she could have borne her trial bet- 
ter; but to one true, ingenuous, open as herself, what could be more 
terrible than the unceasing thought that she was acting a part—and 
to her husband ? Often and often she longed, with an almost irresist- 
ible impulse, to fling herself at his feet, and beseech him not to pierce 
her heart with such fond trust; but the impulse was forcibly con- 
trolled. What would such confession avail her now ?—or him, save to 
wound ? 

Among the many Spaniards of noble birth who visited Don Ferdi- 
nand’s was one Don Luis Garcia, whose actual rank and office no one 
seemed to know; and yet, in affairs of church or state, camp or council, 
he was always so associated, that it was impossible to discover to which 
of these he was allied ; in fact, there was a mystery around him, which 
no one could solve. Notwithstanding his easy—nay, it was by some 
thought fascinating manners, his presence generally created a restraint, 
felt intuitively by all, yet comprehended by none. That there is such 
an emotion as antipathy mercifully placed within us, often as a warn- 
ing, we do most strenuously believe ; but we seldom trace and recog- 
nize it as such, till circumstances reveal its truth. 

The real character of Don Luis, and the office he held, our future 
pages will disclose ; suffice it here to state, that there was no lack of 
personal attractions or mental graces, to account for the universal, 
yet unspoken and unacknowledged dislike which he inspired. Appar- 
ently in the prime of life, he yet seemed to have relinquished all the 
pleasures and even the passions of life. Austere, even rigid, in those 
acts of piety and personal mortifications enjoined by his religion—vol- 
untary fasts, privations, nights supposed to be passed in vigil and in 
penance ; occasional rich gifts to patron saints, and their human fol- 
lowers ; an absence of all worldly feeling, even ambition; some 
extraordinary deeds of benevolence—all rendered him an object of 
actual veneration to the priests and monks with which the goodly city 
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of Segovia abounded ; and even the populace declared him faultless, 
as a catholic and a man, even while their inward shuddering belied 
the words. 

Don Ferdinand Morales alone was untroubled with these contra- 
dictory emotions. Incapable of hypocrisy himself, he could not imagine 
it in others : his nature seemed actually too frank and true for the admis- 
sion even of a prejudice. Little did he dream that his name, his wealth, 
his very favor with the Queen, his influence with her subjects, had 
already stamped him, in the breast of the man to whom his house and 
heart alike were open, as an object of suspicion and espial: and that 
ere a year had passed over his wedded life, these feelings were ripened, 
cherished—changed from the mere thought of persecution, to palpable 
resolve, by personal and ungovernable hate. 

Don Luis had never known love ; not even the fleeting fancy, much 
less the actual passion, of the sensualist, or the spiritual aspirings of 
true affection. Of the last, in fact, he was utterly incapable. No 
feeling, with him, was of an evanescent nature: under the cold auster- 
ity of the ordinary man, lay coals of living fire. It mattered not 
under what guise excited—hate, revenge, ambition, he was capable of 
all. At love, alone, he had ever laughed—exulting in his own se- 
curity. 

The internal condition of Spain, as we have before said, had been,. 
until the accession of Isabella and Ferdinand, one of the grossest 
license and most fearful immorality. Encouraged in the indulgence 
of every passion, by the example of the Court, no dictates of either 
religion or morality ever interfered to protect the sanctity of home ; un- 
bridled desires were often the sole cause of murderous assaults ; and 
these fearful crimes continually passing unpunished, encouraged the sup- 
position that men’s passions were given to be their sole guide, before 
which, honor, innocence, and virtue fell powerless. 

The vigorous proceedings of Ferdinand and Isabella had already 
remedied these terrible abuses. Over the public safety and reform 
they had some power ; but over the hearts of individuals they had none ; 
and there were still some with whom past license was far more in- 
fluencing than present restraint and legal severity; still some who 
paused at no crime so that the gratification of their passions was in- 
sured; and foremost among these, though by his secret office 
pledged to the annihilation of all domestic and social ties, as 
regarded his own person, was Don Luis Garcia. 

For rather more than a year, Don Ferdinand Morales had enjoyed 
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the society of his young wife uninterruptedly, save by occasional visits, 
of brief duration, to Valladolid and Leon, where Isabella alternately 
held her court. Hewas now, however, summoned to attend the 
sovereigns, on a visit to Ferdinand’s paternal dominions, an oftice 
which would cause his absence for a much longer interval. He 
obeyed with extreme reluctance—nor did Marie feel the separation 
less. There was, insome measure, a feeling of security in his presence, 
which, whenever he was absent, gave place to fearful tremblings as 
to what might transpire to shake her faith in him ere he returned. 

Resolved that not the very faintest breath of scandal should touch 
his wife, Marie, during the absence of Morales, always kept herself 
secluded. This time her retirement was stricter than ever ; and great, 
then, was her indignation and astonishment, when about a fortnight 
before her husband’s expected return, and in direct contradiction to 
her commands, Don Luis Garcia was admitted to her presence ; and 
nothing but actual flight, for which she was far too proud and self-pos- 
sessed, could have averted the private interview which followed. The 
actual words which passed we know not; but, after a very brief inter- 
val of careless converse on the part of Garcia—something he said 
earnestly, and in the tones of pitying sympathy, caused the cheek 
and lips of Marie to blanch to marble, and her whole frame to shiver, 
and then grow rigid, as if turned to stone. Could it be that the fatal 
secret, which she believed was known only to herself and Arthur, that 
she had loved another ere she wedded Ferdinand, had been penetrated 
by the man toward whom she had ever felt the most intense abhor- 
rence? and that he dared refer to it as asource of sympathy—as a 
proof that he could feel for her more than her unsuspecting husband ? 
Why was speech so frozen up within her, that she could not, for the 
moment, answer, and give him back the lie? But that silence of 
deadly terror lasted not long: he had continued to speak; at first she 
was unconscious of his change of tone, words, and even action ; but when 
his actual meaning flashed upon her, voice, strength, energy returned 
in such a burst of womanly indignation, womanly majesty, that Garcia 
himself, skilled in every art of evil as he was, quailed beneath it, and 
felt that he was powerless, save by violence and revenge. 

While the terrible interview lasted, the wife of Morales had not 
failed ; but when once more alone, the most deadly terror took pos- 
session of her. She had, indeed, so triumphed as to banish Garcia, 
defeated, from her presence ; but fearful threats of vengeance were in 
that interview divulged—allusions to some secret power, over which 
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he was the head, armed with authority even greater than that of the 
sovereign’s—mysteriously spoken, but still almost strangely intelligi- 
ble that in her betrayal or her silence lay the safety or the danger of 
her husband—all compelled the conviction that her terror and her in- 
dignation at the daring insult must be buried deep in her own breast ; 
even while the supposition that Don Luis knew all the past (though 
how, her wildest imagination could not discover), and that therefore 
she was in his power, urged her yet more to a full confession to her 
husband. Better if his heart must be wrung by her, than by a foe; 
and yet she shrunk in anguish from the task. 

She was, however, deceived as to the amount of Garcia’s knowledge 
of her past life. Accustomed to read human nature under all its. 
varied phases—employing an unusually acute penetration so to know 
his fellows as to enable him, when needed, to create the greatest 
amount of misery—he had simply perceived that Marie’s love for her 
husband was of a different nature to his for her, and that she had 
some secret to conceal. On this he had based his words: his sus- 
picions were, unhappily, confirmed by the still, yet expressive agony 
they had occasioned. Baffled, as in some measure he had been, his 
internal rage that he should have so quailed before a woman, naturally 


increased the whirlwind of contending passions: but schooled by his im- 
penetrable system of hypocrisy to outward quietness and control, he 
waited, certain that circumstances would either of themselves occur, 


or be so guided by him as to give him ample means of triumph and 
revenge. 


CHAPTER IX. 


‘You would have thought the very windows spake ; 
So many greedy looks of young and old 
Through casements darted their desiring eyes. ” 
SHAKSPEARE. 

In an apartment, whose pale, green hangings, embroidered with rich- 
ly colored flowers, and whose furniture and ornaments, all of delicate 
material and refined taste, marked it as a meet boudoir for gentle 
blood, sat Marie and her husband. She occupied her favorite seat—a 
cushion at his feet, and was listening with interest to his animated 
history of the Sovereign’s welcome to Saragossa, the popular ferment 
at their appearance, the good they had accomplished, and would still 
accomplish, as their judicious plans matured. It was clear, he said, 
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that they had resolved the sovereign power should not be merely 
nominal, as ithad been. By making himself proclaimed and received 
as grand master of the three great orders of knighthood—Saint Iago, 
Compostella, and Alcantara—the immense influence of those associa- 
tions must succumb to, and be guided by, Ferdinand alone; the power 
of the nobles would thus be insensibly diminished, and the mass of the 
kingdom—the propLe—as a natural consequence, become of more 
importance, their position more open to the eyes of the sovereigns, 
and their condition, physically and morally, ameliorated and improved. 

“T feel and acknowledge this, dearest; though one of the class 
whose power must be diminished to accomplish it ;” he continued, “I 
am too anxious for the internal prosperity of my country to quarrel 
with any measures which minds so enlightened as its present sovereigns 
may deem requisite. But this is but a grave theme for thee, love. 
Knowest thou that her Grace reproached me with not bringing thee 
to join the Arragonese festivities. When Donna Emilie spoke of 
thee, and thy gentle worth and feminine loveliness, as being such as 
indeed her Grace would love, my Sovereign banished me her presence 
as a disloyal cavalier for so deserting thee; and when I mark how 
pale and thin thou art, I feel that she was right; I should have borne 
thee with me. 

“Or not have left me. Oh, my husband, leave me not again!” 
she replied, with sudden and involuntary emotion which caused him 
to throw his arm round her, and fondly kiss her brow. 

“ Not for the court, dearest ; but that gentle heart must not forget 
thou art a warrior’s wife, and as such, for his honor’s sake, must some- 
times bear the pang of parting. Nay, thou tremblest, and art still 
paler! Ere such summons come, thou wilt have learned to know and 
love thy Queen, and in her protecting favor find some solace, should 
I be called to war.” j 

“War ! talk they of waragain? I thought all was now at peace ?” 

“ Yes, love, in our sovereign’s hereditary dominions ; but there can 
be ro lasting peace while some of the fairest territory of Spain still 
dims the supremacy of Castile, and bows down to Moorish masters. 
Tt is toward Grenada King Ferdinand looks, yearning for the day 
when, all internal commotions healed, he can head a gallant 
army to compel subjection; and sad as it will be to leave thee, 
sweet, thou wilt forgive thy soldier if he say, would that the day 
were come !” 


“And will not their present extent of kingdom suffice the sovereigns ? 
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When they recall their former petty domains, and compare them 
with the present, is it not enough ?” 

Morales smiled. “ Thou speakest as a very woman, gentle one, to 
whom the actual word ‘ ambition’ is unknown. Why, the very cause 
thou namest urges our sovereigns to the conquest of these Moors. 
They are the blot upon a kingdom otherwise as fair and great as any 
other European land. They thirst to raise it in the scale of king- 
doms—to send down their names to posterity, as the founders of the 
Spanish monarchy—the builders and supporters of a united throne, 
and so leave their children an undivided land. Surely this is a glo- 
rious project, one which every Spanish warrior must rejoice to aid. 
But fear not a speedy summons, love; much must be accomplished 
first. Isabella will visit this ancient city ere then, and thou wilt learn 
to love and reverence her as I do.” 

“Tn truth, my husband, thou hast made me loyal as thyself; but 
say they not she is severe, determined, stern ?” 

“ To the guilty, yes; even the weak crafty will not stand before her 
repelling glance: but what hast thou to fear, my love? Penetrative 
as she is, seeming to read the heart through the countenance, she can 
read nought in thee save qualities to love. I remember well the eagle 
glance she fixed on King Ferdinand’s young English favorite, Senor 
Stanley, the first time he was presented to her. But she was satis- 
tied, for he ranks as deservedly high in her favor as in her husband’s. 
Thou hast heard me speak of this young Englishman, my Marie ?” 

Her face was at that moment turned from him, or he might have 
started at its sudden flush ; but she assented by a sign. 

“ He was so full of joyousness and mirth, that to us of graver na- 
ture it seemed almost below his dignity as man; and now they tell 
me he is changed so mournfully ; grave, sad, silent, maturity seems to 
have descended upon him ere he has quite passed boyhood ; or he has 
some secret sorrow, too sacred to be revealed. There is some talk of 
his recall from Sicily, he having besought the king for a post of active 
and more dangerous service. Ferdinand loves such daring spirits, 
and therefore no doubt will grant his boon. Ha! Alberic, what is 
it ?” he continued, eagerly, as a page entered, and delivered a packet 
secured with floss silk, and sealed with the royal signet, adding that 
it had been brought by an officer of the royal guard, attended by 
some men at arms. ‘ Give him welcome suited to his rank, boy: I 
will but peruse these, and attend him instantly.” 

The page withdrew, and Don Ferdinand, hastily cutting the silk, 
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was speedily so engrossed in his dispatches, as to forget for the time 
even the presence of his wife ; and well it was so; for it enabled her 
with a strong effort to conquer the deadly sickness Morales’ careless 
words had caused—the pang of dread accompanying every thought 
of Arthur’s return to Spain—to still the throbbing pulse and quiver- 
ing lip, and, outwardly unmoved, meet his joyous glance once more. 

“Tis as I thought and hoped,” hesaid, with animation: “ the sover- 
eigns hold their court for some months in this city; coeval, in antiq- 
uity, associations, and loyalty, with Valladolid and Leon, Isabella, 
with her characteristic thought for all her subjects, has decided on 
making it occasionally the seat of empire alternately with them, and 
commissions me, under her royal seal, to see the castle fittingly 
prepared. Listen, love, what her Grace writes further—‘ Take heed, 
my good lord, and hide not in a casket the brightest gem which we 
have heard adorns thy home. We would ourselves judge the value 
of thy well-hoarded jewel—not that we doubt its worth ; for it would 
be strange, indeed, if he who hath ever borne off the laurel wreath 
from the competitors for glory, should not in like manner seek and 
win the prize of beauty. In simple language, let Donna Marie be in 
attendance.’ And so thou shalt, love; and by thy gentle virtues 
and modest loveliness, add increase of honor to thy husband. Ha! 
what says Gonzalo de Lara?” he added, as his eye glanced over 
another paper—“‘Tumults in Sicily—active measures—Senor Stan- 
ley—enough on which to expend his chivalric ardor, and evince his 
devotedness to Ferdinand ; but Sicily quieted—supposed the king 
will still grant his request—assign him some post about his person, be 
at hand for military service against the Moors.’ Good! then the 
war is resolvedon. We must bestir ourselves, dearest, to prepare fit 
reception for our royal guests ; there is but brief’ time.” 

He embraced and left her as he spoke; and for several minutes. 
Marie remained without the power even to rise from her seat: one 
pang conquered, another came. Arthur’s recall appeared determined ;. 
would it be so soon that he would join the sovereigns before they 
reached Segovia? She dared not think, save to pray, with wild 
and desperate fervor, that such might not be. 

Magnificent, indeed, were Don Ferdinand’s preparations for the 
banquet with which he intended to welcome his sovereigns to Segovia. 
The castle was to be the seat of their residence, and the actual locale 
of their court ; but it was at his own private dwelling he resolved, by 
a sumptuous entertainment, to evince how deeply and reverentially he 
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le felt the favor with which he was regarded by both monarchs, more 
2 especially by Isabella his native sovereign. 

8 In the many struggles which were constantly occurring between 
it the Spaniards and Moors, the former had become: acquainted with 
the light yet beautiful architecture and varied skill in all the arts 
>. peculiar to the latter, and displayed their improved taste in both pub- 
fe lic and private buildings. Morales, in addition to natural taste, 
I: possessed great affluence, which enabled him to evince yet greater 
ly splendor in his establishment than was usual to his countrymen. 

n There was one octangular room, the large panels forming the walls 
d of which were painted, each forming a striking picture of the prin- 
y cipal events in the history of Spain, from the descent of Don Palayo, 
, and the mountaineers of Asturias, who struck the first blow for Span- 
e ish freedom, to the accession of Ferdinand and Isabella. The paint- 
e ings were not detached pictures, but drawn and colored on the wall 
d itself, which had been previously prepared for the reception of the 
h colors by a curious process, still in use among the Orientals.* The 
d colors, when dry, were rubbed, till the utmost brilliancy was attained, 
nh and this, combined as it was with a freedom and correctness of draw- 
a ing, produced an effect as striking then as it would be novel to mod- 
! ern eyes. One side, divided into three compartments, contained in . 
r one a touching likeness of the young Alfonso. His figure, rather 


4 larger than life, was clothed in armor, which shone as inlaid with 
gold. His head was bare, and his bright locks flowed over his shoul- 
ders as he wore them in life. His brilliant eye, his lofty brow, and 
e peculiarly sweet expression of mouth, had been caught by the limner, 
4 and transferred to his painting in all their original beauty. Round 
t him were grouped some of the celebrated cavaliers of his party ; and 
the back-ground, occupied by troops not in regular battalions, but as 
impelled by some whelming feeling of national excitement, impossible 
to be restrained. Answering to this was a full length of the infanta 
Isabella I, in the act of refusing the crown offered by the confederates. 
The centre compartment represented the union of Castile and Ar- 
ragon by the nuptials of their respective sovereigns in the cathedral 
church of Valladolid. Over these pictures were suspended golden 
lamps, inlaid with gems; so that, day or night, the effect should re- 
main the same. Opposite the dais, huge folding-doors opened on 
an extensive hall, where the banquets were generally held, and down 
which Don Ferdinand intended to range the tables for his guests of 


*See Art Union J ournal, ‘August, 1845. 
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lesser rank, leaving the octangular apartment for the royal tables, and 
those of the most distinguished nobles; the one, however, so com- 
municating with'the other, as to appear one lengthened chamber. On 
the right hand of the dais, another large door opened on a withdraw- 
ing-room, the floor of which was of marble, curiously tinted; and the 
walls hung with Genoa velvet, ruby-colored, and bordered by a wide 
fringe of gold. Superb vases of alternate crystal and frosted silver, 
on pedestals of alabaster and of aqua-marine, were ranged along 
the walls, the delicate beauty of their material and workmanship 
coming out well against the rich coloring of the hangings behind. The 
roof, a lofty dome, displayed the light Arabesque workmanship, pe- 
culiar to Moorish architecture, as did the form and ornaments of the 
windows. This apartment opened into another, much smaller, each 
side of which, apparently formed of silver plate, reflected as mirrors 
every object ; and the pillars supporting the peculiarly light roof of 
the same glittering material. Some parts‘of the extensive gardens 
Morales intended to illuminate; and others, for the effect of contrast, 
to be left in deepest shadow. 

Nothing was omitted which could do honor to the royal guests, or 
cast a reproach upon the magnificent hospitality of their hosts. The 
preparations were but just completed, when an advance guard arrived 
at Segovia with the tidings of the rapid approach of the sovereigns ; 
and Morales with a gallant troop of his own retainers, and a proces- 
sion of the civil and military officers of Segovia, hastened to meet 
and escort them to the town. 

With an uncontrollable impulse, Marie had followed the example 
of almost every female in Segovia, and, wrapt in her shrouding veil, 
had stationed herself with some attendants at a casement overlooking 
the long line of march. The city itself presented one scene of glad- 
some bustle and excitement : flags were suspended from every “ turret, 
dome, and tower,” rich tapestries hung over balconies, which were 
filled with females of every rank and grade, vying in the richness and 
elegance of their apparel, and their coquettish use of the veil and fan, 
so as to half-hide and half-display their features, more or less beau- 
tiful—for beautiful as a nation, the Spanish women undoubtedly are. 
Bells were ringing from every church ; ever and anon came a burst 
of warlike music, as detached troops galloped in the town, welcomed 
with shouts as the officer at their head was recognized. Even the 
priests themselves, with their sober dresses and solemn countenances, 
seemed touched with the universal excitement, relaxing into smiles 
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and hearty greeting with the laymen they encountered. As the hours 
waned, popular excitement increased. It was the first visit of Isa- 
bella to the city; and already had her character been displayed in 
such actions as to kindle the warmest love toward the woman, in ad- 
dition to the enthusiastic loyalty toward the Queen. 

At length the rumor rose that the main body was approaching—in 
little more than an hour the sovereigns would pass the gates, and ex- 
citement waxed wilder and wilder, and impatience was only restrained 
by the interest excited toward the gallant bodies of cavalry, which 
now in slow and measured march approached, forming the commence- 
ment of a line, which for three hours continued to pour within the 
city in one unbroken strain. : 

Even Marie herself, pre-occupied as she was in the dread search for 
one object, could not glance down on the moving multitude beneath 
her without in some degree sharing the enthusiasm of her country- 
men. There were gallant warriors of every age, from the old man to 
the beardless youth ; chargers, superb in form and rich in decoration ; 
a field of spears glittering in the broad sunshine, some bearing the 
light gay pennoncelle, others absolutely bending beneath the heavy 
folds of banners, which the light breeze at times extended so as to 
display their curious heraldic bearings, and then sunk heavily around 
their staffs. Esquires bearing their masters’ shields, whose spotless 
fields flung back a hundred-fold the noonday sun—plumes so long and 
drooping, as to fall from the gilded crest till they rested on the shoul- 
der—armor so bright as to dazzle the eyes of the beholders, save when 
partly concealed under the magnificent surcoats and mantles, among 
which the richest velvets, slashed with gold or silver, distinguished 
the highest nobles. Pageantry like this mingled with such stirring 
sounds as the tramp of the noble horse, curveting, prancing, rearing, 
as if disdaining the slow order of march—the thrilling blast of many 
trumpets, the long roll, or short, sharp call of the drum ; and the min- 
gled notes of martial instruments, blending together in wild yet stirring 

harmony, would be sufficient even: in this prosaic age to bid the heart 
throb and the cheek burn, recognizing it, as perhaps we should, merely 
as the symbol, not the thing. What, then, must it have been, when 
men felt such glittering pageant and chivalric seeming, the realities 
of life ? 

At length came the principal group ; the pressure of the crowd in- 
creased, and human hearts so throbbed, that it seemed as if they could 


not breathe, save in the stunning shouts, bidding the very welkin ring. 
Vor. IV.—11. 
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Surrounded by a guard of honor, composed indiscriminately of Cas- 
tilians and Arragonese, mounted on a jet black steed, which pawed 
the ground, and shook his graceful head, as if conscious of his princely 
burden, magnificently attired, but in the robes of peace, with a circlet 
of gold and gems enwreathing his black velvet cap, his countenance’ 
breathing this day but the kindly emotions of his more youthful 
nature, unshadowed by the wile and intrigue of after-years, King 
Ferdinand looked the mighty monarch, whose talents raised his coun- 
try from obscurity, and bade her stand forth among the first of 
European nations. But tumultuary as were the shouts with which 
he was recognized, they were faint in comparision to those which 
burst forth at sight of the Princess at his side. Isabella had quitted 
her litter on re-entering her own dominions, and now rode a cream- 
colored charger, which she managed with the grace and dignity of 
one well accustumed to the exercise, alike in processions of peace and 
scenes of war. 

The difference of age between the sovereigns was not perceivable,* 
for the grave and thoughtful character of Ferdinand gave him rather 
the appearance of seniority ; while*the unusual fairness of Isabella’s 
complexion, her slight and somewhat small stature, produced on her 
the contrary effect. The dark gray eye, the rich brown hair and 
delicate skin of the Queen of Castile deprived her, somewhat remark- 
ably, of all the characteristics of a Spaniard, but, from their novelty 
attracted the admiration of her subjects. Beautiful she was not ; but 
her charm lay in the variable expression of her features. Peculiarly 
and sweetly feminine, infused, as Washington Irving observes, with 
“a soft, tender melancholy,” as was their general expression, they 
could yet so kindle into indignant majesty, so flash with reproach or 
scorn, that the very color of the eye became indistinguishable, and 
the boldest and the strongest quailed beneath the mighty and the 
holy spirit, which they could not but feel, that frail woman form 
enshrined. 

Round the sovereigns were grouped, in no regular order of march, 
but forming a brilliant cortége, many of the celebrated characters of 
their reign—men, not only of war, but of literature and wisdom, 
whom both monarchs gloried in distinguishing above their fellows, 
seeking to exalt the honor of their country, not only in extent of 
dominion, but by the shining qualities of her sons. It was to this 





* Isabella was eight or ten years Ferdinand’s senior. 
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group the strained gaze of Marie turned, and became riveted on the 
Queen, feeling strangely and indefinably a degree of comfort as she 
gazed ; to explain wherefore, even to herself, was impossible ; but she 
felt as if she no longer stood alone in the wide world, whose gaze she 

‘dreaded ; a new impulse rose within her, urging her, instead of 
remaining indifferent, as she thought she should, to seek and win 
Isabella’s regard. She gazed and gazed, till she could have fancied 
her very destiny was in some way connected with the Queen’s visit to 
Segovia—that some mysterious influences were connecting her, insig- 
nificant as she was, with Isabella’sewill. . She strove with the baseless 
vision; but it would gain ground, folding up her whole mind in its 
formless imaginings. ‘The sight of her husband, conversing eagerly 
with the sovereign, in some degree startled her back to the present 
scene. His cheek was flushed with exercise and excitement; his 
large dark eyes glittering, and a sunny smile robbing his mouth 
of its wonted expression of sternness. On passing his mansion he 
looked eagerly up, and with proud and joyous greeting doffed his 
velvet cap, and bowed with as earnest reverence as if he had still to 
seek and win her. The chivalry of Don Ferdinand Morales was 
proved, yet more after marriage than before. 


It was over : the procession had at length passed : she had scanned 
every face and form whose gallant bearing proclaimed him noble ; 
but Arthur Stanley was not amongst them, and inexpressibly re- 
lieved, Marie Morales sunk down on a low seat, and covering her 
face with her hands, lifted up her whole soul in one wild—yet how 
fervent !—burst of thanksgiving. 





GEMS OF THOUGHT. 
Humanity is the Son of God.— Theodore Parker. 


It is easy to look down on others; to look down on ourselves is 
the difficulty—Zord Peterborough. 

The Devil loves nothing better than the intolerance of reformers, 
and dreads nothing so much as their charity and patience.—Zowell. 

True modesty avoids everything that is criminal; false; modesty 
everything that is unfashionable-— Addison. 

Nothing can be proposed so wild or so absurd as not to find a party, 
and often a very large party to espouse it.— Ceedl. 

I am sorry to see how small a piece of religion will make a cloak.— 
Sir William Waller. 





DEFENCE OF OUR NATIONAL SYSTEM OF EDUCATION 
AGAINST THE ATTACKS OF THE CATHOLIC PRESS. 


BY LARA. 


(SIXTH ARTICLE CONCLUDED. ) 


From official returns it appears that in some of the principal coun- 
tries in Europe, the number of illegitimate births was in the following 
ratio to the total of births in those countries. In Holland between 
three and four per cent., in England, nine per cent., in France thirty- 
three per cent., in Belgium, forty-five per cent., in Austria, fifty-six 
per cent., in Spain and Portugal, fifty-eight per cent., in Italy, sixty- 
six per cent., in the Papal States, sixty per cent., and in Rome seventy- 
eight per cent. In Russia, which contains a greatly mixed population 
the illegitimate births were on an average twenty-four per cent. In 
1851 when I obtained the statistics of the country on the spot, the 
total number of births was 14,529, of which 3,476 were illegitimate. 

In Portugal, where the youth of both sexes are trained so as to 
become “ good unwavering Catholics,” in order to be made, if not 
“ good republicans,” at least good citizens, “ the pride of the country,” 
infanticide had at one time increased so fearfully that at Lisbon the 
common sewers were choked with the bodies of newly-born infants, 
and in the hope of putting a check upon these means of concealment 
of birth, the government ordered the sewers to be closed with masonry. 
In Spain between three and four hundred thousand male children are 
vagabondizing about the country, that have never known who were 
their respective fathers. Nothing is said of children of the other sex. 
In France nearly one-half of the children are illegitimate. In the 
kingdom of Sardinia so bad indeed was the crime of infanticide that 
it was thought nothing but the certainty of capital punishment could 
put a stop to it. 

Alas! those “ meeting houses which those silly ganders (Protes- 
tant husbands)” permit their “ women called wives” to frequent— 
those schools of “ unbridled lust.” ~ 

However desirous one might be to admit that Roman Catholic 
churches, convents, monasteries, nunneries, are all places professedly 
devoted to the worship of God, may we not inquire whether it is 
prudent or just in a worshiper in one of these sacred places, to speak 
so contemptuously of other places devoted to the same object? For 
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when he looks around him what will he find? Let us state a few facts, 
on the authority of Roman Catholic writers. 

“ However strong,” says one of these, “the attachment of the Por- 
tuguese to the outward practices of religion, they do not always 
observe them with sufficient decency, even in those places where it 
might be fairly supposed they would be respected most. It is in the 
churches that most usually love intrigues are entered upon and carried 
on... . The churches are most generally places of appointment for 
lovers, ete. It is there that little notes and love-letters are inter- 
changed between the devoutly kneeling worshipers and devotees ; 
that conversations are carried on with the fingers whilst the lips are 
seemingly repeating prayers: and all this is managed so cunningly, 
so adroitly, that a stranger, not initiated into these mysteries, would 
imagine that the parties are earnestly engaged in their devotions. 
The natives are used to this sort of thing and fully aware of what is 
going on; but they are by no means scandalized at proceedings in 
which most probably they indulge as much themselves whenever they 
have a chance.” 

“T have been an eye-witness to the fact,” says another. “TI have 
seen persons of the lower orders point the fingers and sneer and scoff 
at decent-looking people on their knees . . . . On solemn days such 
as those of the Virgin and Patron Saints, during the novenas, the forty 
hours, ete., and the festivals that succeed each other continuously in 
some of the churches in Italy, the affluence of spectators is really 
immense. People come eagerly to listen to the magnificent vocal and 
instrumental music. But do you know what takes place on such 
occasions ? Some of the performances are openly, loudly applauded, 
others are criticised. People enter into conversation. Gentlemen 
seek to form acquaintance with ladies, assignations are made, bonbons 
are eaten, and*ices are served round. Now a solo is to be played, an 
aria to be sung. All are silent. The music is finished, the congrega. 
tion rush from the church, and leave the priests to finish their func- 
tions in solitude.” 

“ Enter one of the churches at Genoa, Livorne (Leghorn), Florence, 
or Venice, you will see nearly the whole of the congregation turning 
their back upon the altar during the most august of sacrifices! You 
will see them chat and laugh at each other’s jests.”* 


* As far as my own long experience extends, I can say with truth that in Spain and 
Portugal, I never observed the slightest possible deviation from the strictest decorum 
and apparently, at least, the deepest devotion. 
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“ Not far from the small and rich church of St. Anthony of Padua 
at Lisbon is a nunnery where the following circumstance occurred. 
The community is divided into two parties—that of St. John the 
Baptist, and that of St. John the Evangelist—each party claiming 
the superiority of its favorite saint over the saint of its opponents. As 
soon as a novice takes the veil, at the expiration of her novitiate she 
is required to decide in favor of one of the two saints, and declare 
against the other. No neutrality is permitted, egual veneration for 
both saints being interdicted. Now when the festival of one of these 
saints arrives, his devotees celebrate it with the greatest solemnity 
and pomp, music, illuminations, fireworks, decoration , bouquets and 
banquets; nothing is omitted. Especial care is ‘ -en to engage an 
eloquent preacher whose duty it is to pronounce the most exalting 
panegyric on the saint, and to insist upon his superiority over the 
other. The opposite faction rigorously absent themselves from the 
church on the occasion, by way of protest against all that could be 
said or done in honor of the saint whose day is celebrated. On the 
occasion referred to, the matter did not end there. At the conclusion 
of the festival, all the nuns met and entered upon a debate; from 
arguing they proceeded to quarreling ; from quarreling to fighting. 
The fight was as furious as between the ladies of the fish-market. At 
last the Evangelists were victorious, but not satisfied with inflicting 
scratched faces, black eyes and bumps on the crania of the vanquished 
(the Baptists) they seized the image of poor John the Baptist itself, 
knocked the defenseless saint down, whipped it, trampled upon it, 
kicked it into the garden, dug a hole, wherein they thrust it, and 
engaged in a dance upon its grave.” 

The same Roman Catholic dignitary already quoted, introduces the 
following subject by observing that “ Formerly there reigned in those 
religious houses (the convents) much more irregularity than at present. 
We ought not, says he, “to give credence to the statement of English 
travelers, that the inmates of those establishments are only cloistered 
courtezans.” And I sincerely believe he speaks truly. It is a sweep- 
ing charge, and sweeping charges are generally unjust, and when 
coming from a religious opponent, they should be considered as 
altogether unfounded unless supported by unquestionable proof. Wit- 
ness the charges made by the Catholic organ already alluded to. 

“ About that time appeared those famous Cartas Portuguesas.* In 





*I have been told that there exist a French and also an English translation of this 
book. The Portuguese (original) which I have seen isso full of Gallicisms that I doubt 
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that work love is painted in all its phases, all its details. Its hopes 
and fears, its sacrifices, its entrancing delights, its wild raptures, its 
ecstacies, are described in language most eloquent, most glowing. 
No writer of romance moving in the gay world could write better. 
These letters were, however, the productions of the inmates of the 
convent of Olivelas, near Lisbon.” 

But however exaggerated the charges made against convents gener- 
ally, there must have been some foundation for them, when we find 
that Scipio Riccio, Bishop of Pistoja in Tuscany, in his report 
of amuch later date on the condition of the Nunnery of Santa 
Catharina of Sienna, and of similar establishments in other parts, 
“horrified the Court of Rome at the disclosures made.” That 
Prelate had been commissioned by the Pope to make a visitatory in- 
spection of those religious houses! I shall not enter into details, but 
refer the reader to the report itself, which got into print. But 
that writer has said in the words of the Catholic journalist: ‘“ There 
seems something providential in the permission of such startling out- 
rages on public morals. It is well calculated to make all decent men 
think.” 

“ At each of the two diagonally opposite corners of a square in the 
city stood a convent or monastery. One was inhabited by holy men, 
the other by holy women. One of the nuns, a recently introduced 
inmate of the latter, had been confined in the subterranean vaults of 
the building as a punishment or an act of penance for some infraction 
of the rules of the establishment. During the night she observed 
what she believed to be spirits wandering backward and forward at 
stated hours. As her eyes became familiarized with these apparitions, 
her fears subsided and she ultimately began to suspect that what she 
had beheld were not spirits but beings of flesh and blood. On her 
liberation her suspicions proved to be well founded, through the at- 
tempts made to initiate her into those mysteries into which her 
companions had already long since been initiated. She availed 
herself of the first opportunity offered to communicate to her mother 
what she had seen and heard. The latter gave information to the 
Bishop of the Diocese. An inquiry was instituted, the matter was 
investigated, and the result was the discovery of a subterraneous com- 
munication between the two convents through which the friars were 





whether it be the production of a Portuguese pen. I allude to the work because the 
Catholic ecclesiastic already alluded to speaks of it in the terms quoted in the text, and 
a8 an original work from the pen of a Portuguese religieuse. 
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in the habit of proceeding on making their nocturnal visits to the 
nuns. Both establishments were broken up by the ecclesiastical 
authorities, who transferred the nuns to another convent, where, as 
long as they lived, they were forbidden from holding any communi- 
cation whatever with the outer world, whilst the monks were quietly 
shipped off for the island of Cuba in the West Indies.” 

“ There is at Milan to be seen the tomb known by the name of the 
‘Cave of Santa Gugliermina.’ It is that of a lady of most exem- 
plary piety, who after having bestowed a considerable part of her 
wealth on a certain religious house, retired into a kind. of grotto or 
cae, where she might exercise her devotions either in solitude or in 
the company of those whom she might choose to admit as participants. 
A priest as devout as herself was at first her spiritual director and her 
only companion. Ere long he introduced other priests into the cave, 
and the grotto acquired gradually such a high reputation that many 
applicants of both sexes applied for admission as participants in the 
devotional exercises. But though many were called ‘ few were chosen.’ 
Those who were admitted, were required to proceed to the place of 
meeting at midnight only, and when all the members had assembled 
the doors were closed. Young men only were admitted at first ; sub- 
sequently also females, provided they were married. All who 
proceeded to the place of meeting were to come veiled ; and though 
the proceedings wore an air of mystery, so great was the veneration 
in which the devotees were held, that it was an act tantamount to 
sacrilege to follow the visitors, who rarely stayed beyond twoor three 
hours. Ere long unmarried women and even young girls were ad- 
mitted as members, and the meetings gradually became crowded. 

“In the mean time a young man of Milan married one of the elect. 
The husband, who loved his wife, murmured at being deprived of her 
society one night in every week. He applied for admission, but was 
refused. One evening he proceeded in disguise to the cave; but in- 
stead of mixing with the multitude, conceals himself in a recess where 
he could observe all that took place without being perceived. The 
devotional exercises commenced ; and what does he behold! A scene 
of indiscriminate prostitution. He recognizes his wife, and sees her 
pass successively to the arms of several of the (male) elect. He pre- 
serves a profound silence, patiently awaiting the termination of that 
horrible festival. He reaches his home before his wife, says not a 
word to her about the matter; but on the next morning brings it to 
the knowledge of the authorities. During the next night, the magis- 
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trates enter the “meeting house,” and arrest all the members. 
The remains of Gugliermina, which were interred in the cave, where 
over her grave these scenes were enacted, are disinterred and publicly 
burnt by the executioner. The guilty parties could not be tried and 
punished without exposing at the same time a number of persons of 
both sexes of high reputation for piety, and the veil of oblivion was 
thrown over the affair.” 

The Catholic organ speaks about “ the communistic and Free Love 
coterie of wretches that cluster round the Zribune,” but what can be 
said of the religious, the devotional coterie clustering round this Saint 
Gugliermina ? 

I have deemed it a duty to transcribe the preceding facts: but 
though I am neither an Italian, Portuguese nor Frenchman; though 
I never owed allegiance to a British sovereign, a German potentate 
or a Russian autocrat ; though I was not born on this western hemi- 
sphere, yet having had ample opportunity of studying the national 
character, of the different nationalities and of observing the social 
condition of each and all, I consider it a duty equally sacred to state 
ny belief that some of the general statements as regards nationalities 
are almost as sweeping as those of the Preeman’s Journal and other 
similar publications. 

There is purity of life to be found everywhere, and if it exists at all 
in Catholic-educated communities the merit it carries with it is en- 
hanced in view of the fact that in those communities the facilities to 
reconcile conscience with sin are numerous and constant—facilities. 
entirely unknown in non-Catholic communities. 

“Why then,” I may be asked, “ why do you state all these facts ? 
Supposing every word to be true that would not disprove the asser- 
tions made by the Freeman’s Journal? Two blacks cannot make a 
white.” True! But would it not be an act of common prudence in 
writers who assert that this or that particular religious or educational 
system and no other is the egis of virtue, to read and inwardly 
digest these words in Matth. vii: “ Why beholdest thou the mote that 
is in thy brother’s eye, but considerest not the beam that is in thine 
own eye? First cast out the beam out of thine own eye, and then 
shalt thou see clearly to cast out the mote out of thy brother’s eye.” 
There is much good counsel to be gathered from the Scriptures. 
Pity that so. many millions should be forbidden from looking into 
them. It is neither wise nor prudent in the Preeman’s Journal to 
exclaim triumphantly: “Is not the open exposition of the rottenness. 
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and horror of Protestant immorality providential as calculated to 
awaken honest sentiment to the value of Catholic truth.” Were I 
superstitious I would adopt the following sentence from that paper 
as my own, and were [ as illiberal as that paper, borrow its own words: 
“There seems something providential in the permission of such start- 
ling outrages on public morals. It is well calculated to make all 
decent men think.” 

As women exercise a most powerful influence on the condition of 
society I shall pursue this subject a little further. 

The church of Rome declares marriage to be indissoluble. It 
ignores divorce. A decree of divorce may exceptionally be obtained 
but only by a special papal dispensation in each individual case. 
This is however attended with much trouble and difficulty and heavy 
waste of time and money. 

I will step aside for a moment to inquire whether it is more wise, 
more just, more conducive to the happiness and welfare of married 
people and the wellbeing of society, to compel a married gouple to 
remain tied together for life, or to permit them to separate so as to 
dissolve the union effectually. That the facilities afforded to attain 
the last named object where the law of the land sanctions divorce 
are sometimes, indeed, often abused, cannot be denied; but what law, 
however wise and just, is not sometimes abused and violated? With- 
out advocating the frequent practice of divorce, let us look at the 
results often arising from the indissolubility of the marriage vows. 
To the occurrences in every day life, I shall add the following histor- 
ical fact, by way of answer to the question. 

“Phillip Augustus, King of France, affer the death of his consort 
Isabella de Heinault, married Ingelburga, Princess of Denmark,—a 
lady young in years, beautiful in person, of a most amiable disposition, 
and of exemplary virtue. From some cause which has never been fully 
explained, but believed at the timé to have been the impossibility of 
the king ever having issue by her, he felt compelled for reasons of 
state to marry some other woman and consequently to be divorced. 
He was obliged to have recourse to the plea so common in former 
times of relationship within the forbidden Degrees. The case was 
represented to the Court of Rome, and in this instance the plea having 
been proved to be well founded was admitted valid by the Pope. A 
parliament was subsequently convoked and it was proved “by wit- 
nesses” and “ competent genealogists ” that Ingelburga was distantly 
related to the late queen Isabella. A decree of divorce was pro- 
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nounced and sanctioned by the papal court. Philip believing himself 
free, demanded and obtained in marriage a daughter of the Duke of 
Merania. With her he had several children, whilst the unhappy 
Ingelburga retired into a convent. Innocent III, more of a politician 
and consequently less of an honorable man than his predecessor, 
whose policy it was to prevent if possible a successor in a direct line 
from Philip ascending the French throne, and in order to create 
political divisions in the kingdom, seized upon the divorce as a good 
opportunity to accomplish his own purposes, and amidst the con- 
fusion thus created declared the throne vacant at the death of 
king Philip, and named a successor inclined to further the Papal views 
of aggrandisement. He pronounced the divorce invalid and consequent- 
ly the second marriage illegal. The king had courage enough to demur, 
as had been foreseen by Clement. The Pope excommunicated the 
king. A council was called at Dijon and sentence of interdict pro- 
nounced by the assembled Prelates at that time blindly submissive to 
the Pope’s will. The interdict affected of course the whole of the 
French dominions. Suddenly, the exercise of public worship is sup- 
pressed ; the churches are closed ; the sick deprived of the sacrament ; 
the dead left unburied, thus inflicting spiritual punishment and mental 
sufferings, upon millions of innocent human beings, Catholic Chris- 
tians, as a punishment for the sin, real or pretended of a single 
individual. 

“Philip determined to grapple with the storm, seized the revenues 
of the Bishops, quartered the soldiers upon the Priests, stripped the 
convents and monasteries of their treasures and punished the murmurs 
of his people exasperated by what they were told to be sacrilegious 
proceedings, by the imposition of exorbitant taxes. All his firmness 
proved unavailing, for the clergy excited his subjects to revolt and he 
soon learned that more than one assassin had been bought and had 
pledged himself to take his life. He was compelled to yield. He 
visits Ingelburga in her prison, embraces her, and carries her upon the 
crupper of his horse back to Paris. She reassumes the rank of queen : 
but her fate is not altered. Her captivity recommences. The Prin- 
cess of Merania inconsolable at having been reduced to a leman, and 
seeing her children declared bastards dies broken-hearted ; and all the 
good the compulsory marriage and the impediment to a divorce has 
produced is to have rendered two excellent women wretched instead 
of one, and having furnished the equally unhappy king with a perhaps 
justifiable excuse for leading a life of adultery.” (Par paranthese) 
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Which of these two Popes was infallible ? although Pope Adrian VI 
declares, that the Pope is not infallible “even in matters of faith.” 

And now a few words on a subject which no man can approach 
with indifference whose heart is not steeled against those human 
feelings in which that of commiseration predominates :—a subject 
bearing upon that under consideration—a matter which affects 
society deeply—an evil widespread, almost universal, and the source 
of countless evils. I allude to what is understood by the social evil. 

It appears that in Paris there are upward of ten thousand that 
spread that evil—one-fourth of them are born in Paris, one-half of 
the whole number cannot write their own name. In New York 
there are also more or less an equal number—besides some forty 
thousand not so openly.* Are these ten thousand French women, 
these fifty thousand women in New York, all “outside the church ?”” 

Of the ten thousand in New York the report states that “ threc- 
eights were born in the United States,t five-eights born abroad: Of 
these Ireland furnishes more than half, Germany about one-sixth, Eng- 
land one-twelfth, British North America one-twentieth, and the other 
nationalities the lesser proportions: single, 6,000; married. 2,550 ; 
widows, 1,450. About one-half are Catholic, the other half Protest- 
ant-educated.” 

Admitting that many extenuating circumstances combine to pro- 
duce this deplorable state of things, that among the inducing causes 
are want and poverty, animal instinct—seduction, misplaced confi- 
dence, betrayal, self-contempt arising from the pitiless and cruel con- 
tempt of what is called the world—it cannot be denied that vanity, 
the love of finery, of luxury, pleasure, the excessive latitude of 
freedom usurped by daughters and not curbed by parents, are also - 
among the causes. Admitting that according to the report in 
this city one-half are not Catholic-educated; admitting even that 
in Prussia, Denmark, Sweeden, Norway, in all protestant countries, 
the evil exists as widely as it exists in Catholic countries, it cannot 
be denied that it also exists in countries exclusively Catholic, Spain, 
Portugal, Italy, Austria, France, South America, ete. 

Does this fact not disprove the assertion that “inside the Holy 
Catholic church only, is to be fourd a safeguard against vice and 
















*This is pretty nearly in accord with the report in the Herald of Febuary 7th, 1870, 
in which the sanitary inspectors are referred to. 

+The fact must not be lost sight of that of the three-eights born in the United 
States and British North America more than one-half are of foreign parentage. 
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immorality ?” and such being the case, what greater security is offered 
by an exclusively Catholic education than by the non-sectarian educa- 
tion in our public schools? None whatever—and saying thus much, is 
the best that ean be said of it. 





LETTERS ON THE READING OF THE SACRED 
SCRIPTURES. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF Davin FrRrepLanper, sy M. H. 


Bressiav. 


Rabbi David Friedlander, the author of these letters, was a distinguished disciple of the 
Mendelssohn school, and a fellow-laborer of its great founder in the noble work of 
Jewish progress and reform. Not the least of his many literary efforts was the pro- 
duction of these letters, written, it seems, toa friend belonging to a society which 
then existed at Berlin, for the proper reading and translating of the Holy Scriptures. 
The letters first appeared in Dr. Zunz’s Zeitschrift, from which they were subsequently 
translated into English, by Dr. Bresslau, and published in his Hebrew Review.—Ep. N. E. 


FIRST LETTER. 


You request me, my studious friend, to send you several interpre- 
tations of the sacred records, and I comply with your wish by 
forwarding for the present, a translation of the 6th and 7th chapters of 
Micah, of the obscurity of which you so much complain. It is for 
you to judge if I have given you satisfaction, and whether I was just 
in recommending the prophet as one, who, for the purity and illus- 
trative power of conception, may be matched with his contemporary, 
the greatest orator—lIsaiah. You will find, I trust, that as far as 
regards the art of poetical coloring, the power of moving the heart 
and rousing it to raptures, Micah has reached nearly the same pinnacle 
of perfection as Isaiah. 

You further tell me that the “Essays” which I sent you have been 
well received in the narrow circle of your friends, and have been pro- 
ductive of pleasure and edification. This was an impulse for me to 
submit to you and your friends the following, and probably several 
succeeding letters on the study of the sacred Scriptures. I fear not 
to exceed the limits of modesty by accepting your applause and 
eulogium, since I have candidly declared to you, that what renders my 
translations most valnable, <. ¢., the points of view from which the 
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sacred Scriptures are to be considered, is not the produce of my own 
labors. | 

It is a light which I have taken from the radiant luminaries, the 
illustrious philosophers of Germany, among whom I have already 
mentioned to you the name of Herder, and especially that of the 
worthy Eichhorn, to whom literature in general is so much and so 
variously indebted. 

How I am pleased with your Association! It isnow the time for 
calling into existence and promoting such Societies. The political 
constitutions of our brethren have everywhere undergone advantage- 
ous alterations. Several partitions have been removed, and according 
to the course of natural events, still more will be removed. <A reform 
of Judaism daily becomes more and more imperative. The necessity 
ofa reform is as unquestionable as that of such a reform arising from 
amidst ourselves. Any assistance coming directly from without, 
however philanthropic, will be of no service to us, nay, cannot but 
prove injurious to Judaism, such as the better part of us, and also the 
sages of other religions, wish it to exist. The fact is so obvions, that 
I deem any further argumentations upon it superfluous. 

Our co-religionists need a reform of public worship and well con- 
ducted educational establishments. Materials are not wanting, but 
they require purifying, a new arrangement, anda method more cor- 
responding with our present station in civil society. 

The foundation of our religion rests on the holy records, which 
must never be shaken. The pillars of the laws, ethics, and morals in 
general, which are based on these records, must for ever remain im- 
mutable, though the arrangements of the interior building may undergo 
unessential alterations, measured by constitutions and circumstances. 

Therefore, without being the architect, or even presuming to be so 
(from which arrogance I am free), I still deem it my duty to offer to 
my brethren the assistance of an humble journeyman, however feeble, 
but with the consciousness of good intentions. The observations on 
the best use of the Holy Scriptures, which, in this letter and the 
succeeding ones, I shall communicate to you and submit to your 
examination, are only written for such of my brethren as are desirous 
of cultivating their minds, but by no means for the learned, who 
indeed, stand not in need of my instructions and references. At the 
same time, I hesitate not to confess that the hours which I dedicate to 
these labors are to me hours of pleasure, for they recall to my imagin- 
ation the time ofmy youth. Inevery young reader of my writings 
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Ifancy I see myself. What happy hours do we derive from that 
disposition of the mind which awakens us from a long dream, and stim- 
ulates in us the lively striving for enlarging our knowledge! . 

Such strivings are not for show and splendor, but solely for the 
supply of a want which, when unsatisfied, terrestrial life can have no 
charm for a thinking man. We feel a desire of establishing a system 
for our own use and application, which might serve us as a guide 
through public and social life, and for this purpose, my studious friend, 
the awakened mind of the youth of our nation will find an inexhaust- 
ible mine in the study of the Holy Scriptures, provided he enters upon 
with reflection and noble zeal. How amply will thisrepay the mind 
and the heart! Inconsiderate, dissuasive, and contemptuous opinions 
of shallow-minded persons will not confound him in his labors ; he will 
find his recompense within himself, in his self-contentment, in the con- 
sciousness of his duty, in his self-estimation, which no mortal is able to 
deprive him of or even to lessen. Does the Jewish youth once 
succeed in ,climbing up to this summit, he looks down with smiles 
though not with contempt, upon the derision of the thoughtless; and 
even the applause of the crowd will appear to him superfluous and 
dispensable. Let this suffice for an introduction. 

The remarks which I am about to lay before you and your colleagues, 
my studious friend, will perhaps appear to you singular and astonishing. 
If they produce those effects my purpose will be obtained. Such 
exhortations and encouragments roused me from a profound torpor. 
I myself was astonished when I first heard those new representations. 
Doubts followed upon astonishment, until I was at last enabled to 
receive and endure the full truth; and by further reflections, that 
religion, which alone is worthy of God and men, took so deep a hold 
within me, that nothing will be able to uproot it, and that I shall live 
and die in the same. 

Pray, therefore, do not shrink from my communications ; they will 
not be enforced upon your belief, but only submitted to your judgment. 
The method in which both of us, as well as the greater part of our 
brethren have been instructed, will easily furnish the explanation for 
this astonishment and these doubts; but patience, my friend! a 
soothing tranquility will ultimately follow. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





THE THREE FRIENDS. 
A PARABLE FROM THE MIDRASH. 


A man had three friends, who unequally shared his estimation and 
love. One he loved exceedingly, the second in a less degree, and 
the third he scarcely thought worthy of his friendship. Being once 
surprised by a royal mandate to appear in haste before a despotic 
king, he was seized with terror, dreading to meet a serious accusation 
which was urged by crafty slanderers for his destruction. Lo! said 
he to himself, I can do no better than apply in this crisis to my 
trustworthy friend, on whom my soul has always so implicitly relied ; 
he will surely go with me to the king; he will plead my cause, and 
establish my innocence. He accordingly repaired to the first of his 
three friends, whom he made acquainted with his request, but he 
peremptorily declined to accompany him; yea, he scarcely noticed 
him. He left this faithless friend with anxiety and disquietude of 
soul. Now, thought he, I will appiy to the second friend, whom I 
will entreat to appear with me before the king, to whom he went 
without delay, and imparted to him his request. To appear with 
thee before the king, replied this lukewarm friend, I cannot; but I 
will follow thee to the palace. He proceeded to the third friend, 
whom he scarcely deemed worthy of notice, and stated to him his 
petition: he immediately complied with it, went with him, spoke for 
him, established his innocence, and effected his liberation. The solu- 
tion of this parable is very obvious. Wealth, loved by man above 
all, is the first friend that leaves him, and refuses to accompany him 
on the day of death, as Scripture says, ‘‘ For when he dieth, he shall 
carry nothing away; his glory shall not descend after him.” The 
second friend alludes to his wife, children and kindred who follow 
him to the grave, where very often the memory of man is interred 
with his body. The third friend who goes and pleads for us, is the 
store of knowledge accumulated, and the deeds of piety practised by 
our devotion to the Divine Law, as Scripture says, “Thy righteous- 
ness shall precede thee, the glory of the Eternal shall be thy rere- 
ward.” The King before whose throne we are cited, is the Most Holy 
One (Praised be He), the Supreme King of Kings. 





